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ges YOUR HELP IS NEEDED TO CAN THE CROPS — 


Raw FISH may not sound very palatable... 
but it can mean the difference between life and 
death to a shipwrecked sailor. 


So the United States Navy is now equipping life 
boats and life rafts with cans containing fish hooks, 
lures, lines, jigs, spear and gaffs ... to be used to 
catch fish to supplement emergency rations. 


U. S. Navy Life Boats 
now carry CANNED 
Fishing Tackle ! 


This emergency fishing kit is supplied not only to 
the Navy, but also to the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion by the Edward K. Tryon Company of Philadel- 
phia... and we’re proud to say much of it is packed 
in Crown Cans specially designed for the job. 


Cans for packing fish is an old story. Canned fishing tackle 
is one of the new jobs the war has brought to Crown Can! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA * NEW YORK + Division of Crown Cork & Seal Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
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Head Start! 


Because of the educational advertising of dextrose, the mother and father The advertising of dextrose, as 
an educational force, doubly bene- 
of this sprightly young man make certain his mind and body are generously fits America. Consumers learn how - 
this pure white, crystalline food- . 
powered with foods enriched with this food-energy sugar. 


fortifies energy. Asking for foods 
“Enriched with Dextrose”, they in- 


The educational advertising of dextrose helps insure the future health 
grown by American farmers, re- 
. and stamina of young Americans. It continues even though supplies are tem- fined in American factories, dis- 


tributed by American companies. 


porarily insufficient to meet both government priorities and civilian demands. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


CERELOSE DEXTROSE 


TUNE IN 


KARO SYRUP 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Stage Door Canteen | 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


'HE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur J. 
udge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A—$3.00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign—$5.00. Advertising 
‘ates upon application. Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. Entered as Second Class matter 
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This can guards 
war’s deadliest 


You hear a lot about monster 
tanks, giant planes, super-battleships. 
They’re impressive, dramatic. 


But the weapon called “‘the most 
destructive ever invented” weighs 
less than 100 pounds—and its deadli- 
ness is guarded by a “‘tin can”! 


The weapon? A machine gun. The 
can? A rip-open container called 
“cartridge case liner” that protects 
the gun’s bullets from their enemies. 


The enemies of a machine gun bul- 
let are slam-bang handling, dirt, and 
—very dangerous—moisture. Cor- 
roded bullets jam guns. It takes cans 
to keep machine-gun and rifle bullets 
safe and dry. 


America’s favorite container is the 
bodyguard of countless war supplies. 


It’s helping to protect fighting men, 
keeping them alive and well. Food, 
fuel, medicines—all the things you 
get in cans—are also going to war 
in cans. And they’re getting there— 
safe— because cans are tough! 


Remember this when you can’t buy 
all the products you used to get in 
cans. Remember, too, that the cans 
of peace will be better cans—thanks 
to our experience as wartime “‘Packag- 
ing Headquarters for America.” 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


t gets there-safe-in 


FACILITIES FOR WAR WORK 


Metal containers are delivering the 
goods safely—foods, supplies, and bul- 
lets arrive ready for action. Continental 
is making millions of these cans along 
with other needs, including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still 
take on more! Right now, a part of our 
vast metal-working facilities for form- 
ing, stamping, machining and assembly 
is still available. Write or phone our 
War Products Council, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 


HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY 


WAR BONDS 
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THE CANNING TRADE 
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ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor 


VOLUME 65, NUMBER 41 


EDITORIALS 


followed these screeds for any length of time 

know that we have been bitter on anyone who 
attempts to interject politics into this most dangerous 
war we ever faced, even to the extent of advocating 
the retirement of Congress for the duration. And 
now we see that others are taking up the same cudgels. 
This is not from any personal antipathy for anyone in 
Congress, but solely for the purpose of centering un- 
divided attention upon the winning of this war, and to 
that end to leave the handling of the war to those splen- 
did experts at the head of our fighting forces—admit- 
tedly the greatest in the world—and without interfer- 
ence. Nothing else counts now, and every day, yes, 
every hour, that the winning of the war is delayed 
means the loss of more of our fine boys, and enough 
such interference can mean the loss of the war. 

More directly, since you will wish it to apply to our 
own industry, and its success in supplying the all- 
important foods upon which our boys depend, we tell 
you that a very great amount of damage is being done 
and has been done to your progress. We may hold the 
picture too close to our own eyes, if the interruption 
seems to favor something in which we are interested, 
but we must see more than our own interests as im- 
portant as they may be to the cause, and look at the 
effect upon the whole conduct of the war. As an 
industry we cannot succeed if the cause is lost. 


Take the matter of the frequent calling of heads of 
these war movements before Congressional Committees 
investigating some particular matter. These are as 
plentiful as flies aroundamolasses barrel. If we charged 
the chairman and members of such committees with 
sabotage or of being traitors, they would boil with in- 
dignation. But the effect inevitably amounts to just 
that. These heads so summoned must not only leave 
their overburdened desks, and drop all work dependent 
upon the question, but may have to take time to 
dig up records and statistics that may take days to 
accumulate, during all of which time war work must 
stand still. You see that going on every day, and it is 
impeding the progress of the war, whether they mean 
to do so or not. Innocent or guilty, the result is the 
same. You and I know why it is done: it presents 
them to the public as the watchdogs of the public; 
draws attention to them, which merely equals cheap 
political publicity. 


We are not opposed to careful scrutiny of our public 
servants, but let this be done “in council,” behind 
closed doors if the committee men have the real inter- 
ests of the country at stake, and see to it that the cor- 
rections needed, if any, are made. That is the nub of 
the whole thing. 


‘Yi MUCH POLITICS—AIl of you who have 
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Recently Senator Truman, the arch investigator, got 
into the headlines of our dailies with a story that the 
Quartermasters are guilty of huge wastes in feeding 
our armed forces, such wastage ranging from 8 per 
cent to as much as 35 per cent! With our people unable 
to get as much food as they might like, such a charge 
could be counted upon to stir widespread fear and 
anger, and it did. And no amount of explanation will 
ever wipe it out of the minds of millions. Now, if the 
armed forces were guilty of this carelessness and waste 
they ought to be called to time, but that investigation 
should have been fully and carefully made, and the cor- 
rections demanded, and it would not have been 
necessary to call in public condemnation to effect that 
result. But what a golden opportunity would have been 
missed to gather a great load of publicity, political pub- 
licity, at no cost to the advertiser. 

In justice to the report the extreme figure was rarely 
met, but the dailies could see only the limit, and that 
is the impression that has been left in the public’s mind, 
and will remain. Now the truth is that the Quarter- 
masters are extremely careful to avoid all waste, but it 
is utterly unreasonable to expect that the millions of 
pounds of food prepared daily could be handled with no 
waste whatever. We are assured that the wastage is 
far less than in an average home conducted upon the 
most economical plan. Figure it out for yourself; 
make a quiet investigation in your own home. Take a 
home diner for five people, at which is served a small 
roast of beef, or a steak, with baked potatoes, some 
vegetables, an ordinary desert, with coffee or milk, and 
of course bread and butter. When the meal is over, 
note the amount that goes to the garbage can, and you 
need not be surprised if it amounts to 25 per cent of 
the total weight of the food placed on the table, and 
particularly if the kitchen trimmings be included. 

We have been led to these remarks by an article we 
saw this week in The New York Times, headed: “Farm 
Problems Laid to Politics.” You'll find it interesting. 
Here it is, with full credit to that great daily news- 
paper: 

“America’s food supply will never be safe until agri- 
culture is regarded as a war industry as essential as 
the factories that turn out Flying Fortresses and Gen- 
eral Sherman tanks, according to Dr. Frank App, of 
Bridgton, N. J., and Willard H. Allen, of Trenton, the 
New Jersey Secretary of Agriculture. 

We can’t wage a winning war on a double standard 
of living, and that’s what we’ve got now—one for in- 
dustry and another for farming,” according to Dr. 
App, research and development director of the Sea- 
brook farms, whose 15,000 acres could swallow up the 
city of Newark. He is also president of the North- 
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eastern Vegetable and Potato Council and was for eight 
years president of the New Jersey Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

“If food is given importance equal to that of 
munitions of war, then it should be treated with equal 
consideration, which would allow agriculture to employ 
manpower and obtain materials necessary for produc- 
tion equal to that of the war industries,” he continued. 
“This is the only manner in which food production can 
be maintained or increased.” 

Mr. Allen’s department attends the needs of Jersey 
farmers who till fields, tend dairy herds and chicken 
farms, or prune orchards right in the midst of the coun- 
try’s densest and highest-waged defense plants. He 
agreed with Dr. App and added: 


PRAISES ARMY-NAVY ACTION 


“Fortunately for us, our Army and Navy have 
learned how to prepare for, as well as how to fight, a 
war. They are extremely practical. They know what 
they need and how to get it. So when they saw they 
were going to require vast supplies of armaments, they 
helped American industry get in shape to turn them 
out. And production never before equalled has been 
their reward. 

“We are coming late to realize that we need food, 
as well as arms, to win this war. But some Federal 
agencies—less experienced, perhaps—are not quite as 
practical as the armed services. 


“Instead of encouraging food producers, as the Army 
and Navy have encouraged industrial producers, they 
hobble them. They experiment with subsidies and in- 
centives while denying fair prices; they deny farmers 
machinery while the services and defense plants take 
experienced farm labor, and they impose on farmers 
a variety of regulations that they do not have time to 
read. 

“Six million farms are scattered over these United 
States. Every one of them is a food factory straining 
to turn out a maximum of some sort of food. Farmers 
want to do that, because most of them have sons or 
brothers in uniform and feel it is their way to help 
win the war. Last year they broke all production 
records. Yet, eager as they are and hard as they will 
work this year, their production will fall ’way behind 
needs this season.” 


BLAME GOVERNMENT POLICIES 


Mr. Allen and Dr. App agree on the reasons behind 
this drop. They say it will be due to governmental 
policies that no longer permit returns sufficient to cover 
costs, to encouragement of a high industrial wage scale 
on one hand and denial of the means to compete with it 
on the other, and to a peculiar set of price controls that 
discourage planting and destroy markets. 

“Our restrictions on food production are political 
rather than economic,” Dr. App said. “Take politics 
out of the picture and you would have no problem left. 
(Italics ours). 

“War is teaching us a lot of useful things, and it 
will accomplish a great deal if it impresses upon us 
the fact that farmers need what the industrial wage- 
exrner produces and the wage-earner needs what the 


THE FRONT COVER 
Poster No. 4 of a Series Designed to Help You get Cannery 
Labor. For Display Last Two Weeks in May 


If you have not already tied in with this powerful 
advertising campaign developed by National Canners 
Association’s Manpower Division to rally labor to the 
food front, get full particulars immediately. Complete 
layout for local advertising is furnished free. Posters 
17 x 23, in full color, are supplied at cost. 


farmer produces. It behooves us to find some equitable 
base of exchange. The facts and figures are there for 
all who care to study them, and each group concerned 
is well equipped with experts in the handling of these 
basic figures. 

“I do not see how we can get anywhere on this prob- 
lem until labor leaders and farm spokesmen start 
working on it together. Once these groups sit down, 
they would—I am sure—come quickly to an agreement 
on the troublesome question of prices, because they 
would need only to determine one base for the compari- 
sons all so dearly love to make. Right now, politicians, 
labor union leaders and farm spokesmen are offering 
a variety of figures to maintain their varied views. 
But the figures mean nothing, because they start from 
different bases.” 


Dr. App said that such a conference would have as 
its challenge the shaping of a program that would: 

1. Lead the public and the Government to accept a 
food policy that will furnish needed supplies. 


2. Allow full freedom to producers and full efficiency 
to distributors. 


3. Recognize that the price of food has a direct 
relationship to the prices of other essential war sup- 
plies.” 


CONSIDERATION—The sound of the word “sub- 
sidy” is abhorrent, but a subsidy or incentive payment 
has been found by those in this war longer than we 
have been to be economic and good. They are paid to 
a comparatively small number, and so are a definite 
fixed amount at least in maximum. They save the 
original producer or grower loss on his operations and 
they result likewise in a heavy saving to the consum- 
ers, in that they eliminate the multiplication of each 
amount by the processor, by the wholesaler and by the 
retailer. This is but a natural, as these three last 
mentioned occupations are well entitled to their costs 
plus a fair profit, but without the subsidy they would 
commence their cost finding upon a higher basis, and 
it is but pure mathematics that the resulting price 
would have to be much higher. This is the underlying 
curse of the present form of taxation: the taxes are 
multiplied one upon another, and the profits and prices 
with them, until the original dollar of taxation finally 
comes out as nearly $3. All of this adds to the danger 
of inflation and remember inflation hurts everybody! 
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GROWING CROPS FOR CANNING 


By Jesse M. Huffington, Vegetable Crop Specialist, Pennsylvania State College, School of 
Agriculture, State College, Pa. 


BEANS FOR CANNING AND 
QUICK FREEZING 


Beans grow best in a warm season 
with a relatively high humidiay, on a 
fairly fertile, well-drained loam soal, 
containing a good supply of organic mat- 
ter. They are easily susceptible to frost 
injury and limas, particularly, are sensi- 
tive to extremes of temperatures. 


SOIL PREPARATION—Early plow- 
ing is necessary to give sod or crop re- 
mains a chance to decay. Following 
with a disk or harrow to prepare a fine, 
mellow seed-bed will kill germinating 
weeds. 


Where the soil is fairly fertile or 
manure has been applied liberally, 4-12- 
4, 3-12-6, or 4-16-4 at the rate of 400-600 
pounds per acre usually is sufficient for 
snap beans, field beans or edible soy- 
beans. Without manure a 3-12-6, 4-12-8 
or 4-10-5 may be applied at the rate of 
600-800 pounds per acre. On sandy loam 
soils, 800-1000 pounds per acre of a 
4-12-8, 4-10-5, or 4-10-10 is suggested. 

An application of about 1000 pounds 
per acre of a 3-12-6, 4-12-8, or 4-10-10 
is suggested for lima beans. Side dress- 
ings of available nitrogen fertilizer, 
either about 200 pounds per acre of ni- 
trate of soda, or 160 pounds of sulfate 
of ammonia, or their equivalent, may be 
applied to lima or bush snap beans 
where the crop is retarded in growth. 


A safe method is to drill the fertilizer 
deeply before planting. Row applica- 
tions give best results when applied in 
bands one inch from the seed and two 
inches deep. When only a small amount 
of fertilizer is available, such as 150 to 
300 pounds per acre, it would be much 
more effective applied this way than 
broadcast. When the grain drill is used 
for seeding the two drill teeth may be 
iied close enough together to bring them 
within 2% to 8 inches from the seed 
row, but a corn or bean planter usually 
is equipped to do the job of seeding and 
fertilizing more satisfactorily. 

A medium-acid soil, with a reaction of 
not less than pH 5.5 to 6.0 is satisfac- 
tory. Strongly acid soils should be limed 
»efore planting the crop. 


SNAP BEANS 


_Giant Stringless Greenpod is a high 
yielding, round-podded variety adapted 
to local markets, canning and quick 
‘reezing. Tendergreen and New String- 
_ Greenpod have smaller, straighter 
pods. 
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Round Pod Kidney or Brittle Wax is 

well suited for quick freezing market 
and canning. 
_ The early crop of snap beans usually 
is planted in May as soon as the soil 
warms up and dries out sufficiently for 
germination; and all danger of frost is 
past. One inch usually is a sufficient 
depth to plant. One bushel (60 pounds) 
of Giant Stringless Greenpod or other 
variety with similar size will be required 
per acre. Seed spacing should be two 
inches apart in the row. 

The first cultivation should be close to 
the row and as soon as the bean rows 
can be followed. Later cultivations 
should not be so close to the row, and 
shallow to avoid cutting off feeding roots 
which lie close to the surface. Avoid 
cultivating or working among the beans 
when the vines are wet. 


LIMA BEANS 


Fordhook bush lima is grown most 
generally but Henderson and other 
small-seeded varieties are grown for 
canning. Baby Potato, Early Baby Po- 
tato, Maryland Thick Seeded and other 
selections are small-seeded varieties 
thick and darker green in color than 
Henderson. 

The seed is planted late in May or in 
June in rows 2% to 3 feet apart and 
usually drilled 3 to 5 inches apart. 
Planting not more than about an inch 
deep is good practice. From 45 to 75 
pounds of seed are required per acre, de- 
pending upon the size of seed. ; 


GROWING SWEET CORN 


Varieties—The inbred hybrid varieties 
of sweet corn are more uniform and, 
usually, have greater vigor and disease 
resistance than the ordinary open polli- 
nated varieties, particularly the early 
to mid-season yellow varieties. 

Golden Cross or Golden Cross Bantam 
is the standard yellow hybrid variety, 
maturing in about 90 days, producing a 
medium-sized ear of excellent quality. 
Carmelcross matures in 75-80 days and 
is excellent in quality. Lincoln, Whip- 
cross and Sencross are_ thick-eared 
varieties of good quality maturing in 
about 85 days. Ioana is similar to Gol- 
den Cross, not quite so high in quality, 
but much more productive in a hot, dry 
season. 

Early Evergreen, Stowell’s Evergreen, 
Narrow Grained Evergreen, and Little 
8-Row are late maturing white varieties. 
Silver Cross Bantam is a white hybrid 
of excellent quality, medium in size. 


Seed—Five to six pounds per acre (2 
ounces per 100 feet) of the hybrids hav- 
ing smaller seed is sufficient, and 8 to 
10 pounds per acre (3 ounces per 100 
feet) of the open pollinated varieties. 
The seed should be graded for uniform- 
ity of size before planting. 


Soil—A well-drained, fertile soil, con- 
taining a large amount of organic mat- 
ter, is preferred. Sod ground, especially 
clover sod, is desirable when plowed 
early. Stable manure is also beneficial. 


Fertilizer—As much as 200 pounds of 
4-16-4 or a similar analysis of commer- 
cial fertilizer may be applied directly in 
the row with the planter. A 3-12-6, or 
similar analysis, may be used, instead of 
4-16-4, on light sandy loam soils. Up to 
400 pounds per acre may be applied in 
parallel bands about 2 inches deep and 
1% inches from the seed, which is accom- 
plished with some of the newer fertilizer 
attachments. A larger application of 
fertilier should be made on light sandy 
loam or shale soils of low fertility, 
drilled deeply (or plowed down). 


Planting—Successive plantings for a 
continuous supply may be made every 10 
days from early in May to the first of 
July, either in rows about three feet 
apart with seed 12 inches apart in the 
row or in hills checked about 3 by 3 feet 
with three plants to a hill. Extra early 
varieties may be spaced more closely in 
fertile soil. Special plates should be 
obtained for small-seeded hybrids to 
avoid thick planting. An average of at 
least 12 inches between plants is required 
on most soils for the production of a 
large percentage of well-filled marketable 
ears. 


Cultivation—Just before the corn ap- 
pears above ground small weeds may 
easily be killed and the crust broken by 
the use of a weeder. If care is used the 
weeder may sometimes be used a second 
time, after the corn is one of two inches 
above the ground. Shallow cultivation, 
just deep enough to control weeds, should 
always be the rule. 


Thinning—Thin to an even stand as 
early as possible. Suckering is not gener- 
ally considered necessary with sufficient 
space allowed between plants. 


Harvesting—The best time is when 
the ears have become well filled but be- 
fore the kernels have reached the dough 
stage. Harvest, preferably in the cool 
part of the day, and deliver promptly. 
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INCREASING TOMATO YIELDS 


Eight years of ten-ton tomato records 
show that large and profitable yields of 
high quality tomatoes can be obtained 
by the selection of well-drained, fertile 
soils, early and deep setting of well- 
grown plants and careful attention to the 
details of soil preparation, weed control 
and picking. 

The following practices are empha- 
sized: 

1. Long rotations, including clover- 
grass sod, domestic ryegrass (20 pounds 
per acre following the last cultivation) 
or other winter cover crop and manure. 

2. Deep and early plowing, and 
thorough soil preparation. 

38. The application of lime if a test 
shows a need of over a ton of ground 
limestone per acre or the pH reaction 
is less than 6. 

4. Fertilier applied liberally. Drill 
deeply or plow down (preferably in the 
bottom of the furrow) at the rate of 500 
to 800 pounds per acre on medium loam 
soils and 800 to 1200 pounds on sandy or 
shale loam soils followed by 200 to 400 
pounds per acre alongside (not in) the 
row (3 inches deep and 3 inches from 
the plant) and plant starter used when 
water is applied. 

A 3-12-6, 4-16-4 or 4-12-4—800 pounds 
per acre—may be used on fertile medium 
loam soils with manure, a 4-12-8 or 3-12- 
6 without manure—1000 pounds per acre, 
and 4-10-10 on sandy loam or shale soils 
—1200 pounds per acre. In addition, 
200-400 pounds of 4-16-4, or similar mix- 
ture, may be applied along the row. 

Use plant starter if water is applied 
in planting. If commercially prepared 
plant starter is not available, a stock 
solution may be prepared by dissolving 
one pound of 4-16-4 in 1 gallon of water 
for one or two days. This stock solution 
is placed in the water for transplanting 
at the rate of 8 to 10 gallons of fertilizer 
solution to 40 gallons of water. 

5. Using only well-grown, disease free 
plants. 

Good plants are healthy green in 
color, freshly pulled, strong, unbroken, 
stocky (at least 3/16-inch stems), fairly 
large 6-9 inches and free from decay or 
damage caused by freezing or heating. 

Avoid diseased, spindly, soft or poorly 
colored plants (deep purple stems or 
yellow leaves). 

6. Setting plants as soon as received— 
deeply (4 inches) with soil firm about 
the roots. 

Before planting stack the baskets of 
plants loosely in a cool (50-70 degrees 
F.) moderately dry place with one bundle 
removed from each basket to prevent the 
stems and leaves from becoming moist. 
The roots, but not the stems or leaves, 
may be dipped in water for only a few 
moments if necessary to prevent wilting. 

If necessary the plants may be 
“heeled in” a long deep furrow, spaced 
1 to 2 inches apart, allowing a maximum 
exposure of sunlight to the stems and 
foliage. 


7. Planting in May—as soon as frost- 
free weather arrives, and replanting 
within a week. 

Where transplanting machines are not 
available, much time may be saved and 
an earlier start obtained if the ground 
is fertilized and check-rowed with a 
marker and the plants are set by hand— 
using a shovel or home-made mattock. 

8. Allowing 14 to 16 square feet per 
plant, spacing 4 x 4, 3% x 4, 3 x 5, or 
similar distances depending upon plant- 
ing and cultivating equipment available. 

9. Controlling weeds by cultivating 
close to the plants within a week after 
setting and following with frequent 
shallow cultivation. 

10. Early selection, and careful train- 
ing and supervision of pickers. 


THE GRADING OF CANNING 
CROPS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
By D. M. JAMEs, 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Agriculture. 


During 1942 Pennsylvania processors 
purchased 353,857,000 pounds of fruits 
and vegetables for processing on the 
basis of official grades under Federal- 
State inspection. This was the highest 
for any season since the grading work 
started during 1927. The previous rec- 
ord was 312,405,000 pounds inspected in 
1941. 

During 1942 the grading of canning 
crops in Pennsylvania was operated un- 
der the joint supervision of the United 
States and Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. In previous years this 
work was carried on as a State enter- 
prise but received assistance and guid- 
ance from the U. S. Department, particu- 
larly in the furnishing of trained in- 
spectors and in the interpretation of 
grades. 

Applications received at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate an increase 
in inspector locations in the State dur- 
ing 1943 over any previous year. 
Whether the total volume of products 
inspected will likewise increase will, of 
course, depend on crop conditions. 

BULK APPLES—Setting a new rec- 
ord for Pennsylvania, 132,021,000 pounds 
of apples for processing were purchased 
in 1942 on the basis of Federal grades 
under Federal-State inspection. The for- 
mer record was in 1941 with 106,659,000 
pounds graded. The average grades for 
the 1942 season based on cannery grades 
were 73 per cent U. S. No. 1, 2% inches 
up, 11 per cent U. S. No. 1, 2%-2% 
inches, 7 per cent U. S. No. 2, 7 per cent 
ciders and 2 per cent culls. 

BERRIES—tThe grading of berries, 
including strawberries, currants, rasp- 
berries, dewberries and gooseberries de- 
creased slightly in 1942 from the 1941 
total, from 1,761,000 to 1,445,508, most 
of which were processed for freezing. 

CHERRIES—During the 1942 season 
the processors of the State purchased 
8,737,537 pounds of cherries for process- 


ing under Federal-State inspection. The 
bulk of these consisted of sour cherries. 
This total was nearly 2,000,000 pounds 
less than in 1941. Average grades for 
the season were 88 per cent U. S. No. 1 
and 12 per cent culls. This was 3 per 
cent lower on U. S. No. 1 and 8 per cent 
higher on culls than in 1941, due prin- 
cipally to adverse weather conditions 
during the harvesting period. 

CORN—The volume of corn graded in 
Pennsylvania for canners, dryers and 
freezers in 1942 amounted to 21,741,550 
pounds compared to 24,030,662 pounds in 
1941. The average grades were 90 per 
cent U. S. No. 1, Maturity A, 4 per cent 
U. S. No. 1, Maturity B, and 6 per cent 
culls. The average price for graded corn 
in the State was $14.86 compared with 
an average price of $12.75 during the 
1941 season. 


PEAS—tThe volume of graded peas for 
canning and freezing dropped slightly 
during 1942 season from the previous 
record high—7,043,000 pounds graded in 
1941. In 1942 this certification totaled 
5,486,101 pounds. The average price 
per ton was $76.86 as compared with 
$57.13 a ton during 1941. 

TOMATOES—During 1942 most exist- 
ing records concerning the growing of 
cannery tomatoes in Pennsylvania were 
broken. The 28,500 acres harvested sur- 
passed 1941 by nearly 8,000 acres, an 
increase of approximately 40 per cent. 
The 163,426,642 pounds graded by Fed- 
eral-State inspectors was 14,203,957 
pounds greater than in 1941. The aver- 
age yield per acre, 5.7 tons, was nearly 
1% tons less than in 1941, but exceeded 
the 10 years’ average yield — 1930 
through 1940 by over half a ton. Dur- 
ing 1942 the average grades for the 
State were 60 per cent U. S. No. 1, 38 
per cent U: S. No. 2 and 2 per cent culls. 

The average price for tomatoes pur- 
chased on the basis of U. S. grades was 
$20.30 per ton, the highest ever paid, 
compared with $16.25 in 1941. 

Tomatoes were inspected at 37 inspec- 
tion stations in the State during 1942 
compared with 29 stations in 1941, 26 in 
1940, and 22 in 1939. 


SUPERVISION AND COST OF 
CANNERY PRODUCTS INSPECTION 

The service is self-supporting under 
Federal-State supervision. U. S. grades 
adopted as official for use in Pennsyl- 
vania are used as far as possible. Strict 
adherence to the various specifications is 
practiced except where canners specify 
certain grade changes in contracting 
with the growers. All inspectors are 
trained, licensed and supervised by the 
Federal-State of Pennsylvania Inspection 
Service. 

The charges for the service in 1942 
were $54 a week for the high-rate in- 
spection, of which $4.20 covered State 
and Federal expenses of supervision, the 
balance being used to meet the actual 
expenses of the service including wages, 
compensation insurance, inspectors’ re- 
porting expenses, etc. 
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and Handling Wartime Cans 


* No. 6, HANDLING. A series of suggestions for maintaining x 


I. D0 use great care in transferring wartime cans to retort 

trays or baskets, or unloading them onto runways. Rough 
handling may damage the tin coating or enamel and pave the 
way for rust. 


a 


Bi D0 frequently and regularly inspect all handling machinery. 

Runways, gravity drops, elevators, exhaust boxes, and 
can dividers should be carefully examined for places where 
scratching or abrasion might occur. 


” highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


* * 


There could be trouble in a case like this. E 


2: DON'T allow protruding nails or other sharp metal objects 

to come in contact with wartime cans during 
casing operations. These are likely to cause scratches or abrasions 
and expose steel surface to rust. 


Watch out for cable conveyors. 


4. D0 NT use can unscramblers and cable conveyors for filled 

wartime cans as they tend to cause abrasion. 
Wherever possible use belt conveyors and do the unscrambling by 
hand rather than by mechanical means. 


Stop accidents NOW 


—save Manpower 
for Warpower 
Cooperate with the War 
Production Fund to 
Conserve Manpower by 
warning your employees 

not to take chances. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable 
of taking care of all specified require- 
ments, provided proper precautions are 
taken by the canner. To help you main- 
tain the highest canning standards with 
these cans, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the 
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necessity of strict adherence to the 
recognized principles of good canning 
practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, 
call your nearest Canco representative. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ee 
Handle wartime cans with care. 
4 
H 
(iy t up a schedule for machinery inspection. = 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


WFEA TO ADMINISTER CAN 
ORDER 


Closer co-operation between the War 
Production Board and the War Food 
Administration, regarding the adminis- 
tration of WPB orders dealing with 
food containers, is provided through an 
agreement between the agencies, as an- 
nounced May 1. 


The action was taken to expedite the 
handling of appeals, and to simplify is- 
suance of orders and amendments to 
meet changing food conditions. Admin- 
istration of orders involving non-food 
products is not affected. 


Under the agreement, WFA will ad- 
minister Conservation Order M-81 insofar 
as cans for food are concerned. It also 
will assign to the Containers Division, 
WPB, one or more consultants in con- 
nection with other WPB conservation, 
limitation and preference rating orders 
dealing with the packaging of food. 
Closures and glass containers are included 
in this group. 


WEA will have full authority over ap- 
peals involving metal food cans under 
M-81. It will initiate and prepare 
amendments or supplements to the food 
schedules of M-81 for issuance by WPB. 
WPB will initiate and issue any new 
orders, and amendments to existing or- 
ders, except M-81 food schedules. 

WPB-3399 


SHRIMP PACK DOWN 


Production of canned shrimp in Gulf 
and South Atlantic States during the first 
quarter of 1943 was approximately 20 
per cent lower than in the same period 
of 1942, Harold L. Ickes, Coordinator of 
Fisheries, announced April 30. 


Cases of canned shrimp packed in 
plants under the supervision of the 
Food and Drug Administration numbered 
48,739 for the quarter as against 60,839 
for the like period of last year. The 
figures do not include the pack of un- 
supervised plants, but this pack is nor- 
mally small. 


The decline in shrimp production has 
been largely due to manpower shortages 
in both fishing and processing operations. 
A number of the larger vessels formerly 
used in shrimp trawling have been taken 
over by the armed forces. This, also, 
has contributed to the decline. To ob- 
tain even the reduced production so far 
recorded this year it has been necessary 
to use the industry’s manpower and 
equipment with greater efficiency than 
ever before. OWI-1734 
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FISH PACKERS MUST REPORT 
WEEKLY 


Packers of fish and shellfish subject to 
Food Distribution Order No. 44 are re- 
quired to file weekly pack reports during 
their respective 1943 packing seasons, 
the War Food Administration said 
May 5. 


Under Food Distribution Order No. 
44.1, a pack report is required for each 
week after April 1 for species already 
being packed, while for other species 
weekly reporting must begin when the 
packing seasons start. 


Canners of salmon, pilchard, Atlantic 
sea herring and mackerel filed such re- 
ports regularly for the 1942 pack, and 
will continue to do so with respect to the 
1943 pack. 

Canners of tuna, yellowtail, bonito, 
shrimp and Pacific horse mackerel— 
species recently placed under reserva- 
tion order—commence ffiling similar 
weekly reports when their respective 
1943 packing seasons begin. 

The weekly pack reports are to be 
filed on Form FDO-44-1, copies of which 
may be obtained from regional offices 
of the Food Distribution Administration 
at San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta and 
New York. AG-392 


RECORD OF POINT CHANGES 
REQUIRED 


In response to trade inquiries, the 
Office of Price Administration said May 
4 that all items that have been reduced 
to zero point value, or removed from the 
processed foods rationing program, 
should be treated the same as any other 
change of point values for inventory 
purposes. 

For example, spinach 2%4-can size was 
cut from 21 points to 19 points, a reduc- 
tion of two points net. If the retailer 
had 100 cans of spinach on hand his in- 
ventory accordingly should be reduced 
200 points. In the case of black-eyed 
peas, which were removed from ration- 
ing on April 26, the total point value of 
supplies on hand should be written off in 
their entirety. 

This explanation is important inas- 
much as inventories must be taken by 
retailers, wholesalers and _ processors 
whenever point values are changed, and 
a record of the point loss should be kept 
on file in the place of business. 

By the same token, whenever the point 
values of items are increased, the gain 
should be recorded. To date, increases 
have been few. Rationing officials point- 
ed out, however, that they would prob- 


ably be as numerous as decreases over a 
period of time. 


GLASS CONTAINER 
PRODUCTION UP 


Production of glass containers in 1943 
can be increased by approximately 8 per 
cent over that in 1942, if manpower, 
transportation and an adequate supply 
of materials are available, the Glass 
Container Manufacturers Industry Ad- 
visory Committee said at a meeting with 
WPB officials in Washington. 

Granted adequate supplies, the com- 
mittee estimated that 1943 production 
will be 92.5 million gross (13.3 billion 
containers). This would compare with 
79.1 million gross (11.3 billion contain- 
ers) in 1942, 

Despite shortages of fuel, cartons, and 
manpower, glass container production in 
January, February, and March of 19438 
totaled 21.5 million gross (3.1 billion 
containers), compared with 19.5 million 
gross (2.8 billion containers), an in- 
crease of approximately 9 per cent. 

The committee added that during the 
first quarter of 1943 emphasis was 
placed on the production of food contain- 
ers. As a result, production of such 
containers in the first quarter of 1943 
was approximately 20 per cent above 
that in the corresponding period of 1942. 


The committee recommended _ that 
prompt action be taken in averting short- 
ages of materials or manpower when 
they first appear. It said that the labor 
shortage has not yet caused any great 
loss of production in the glass container 
and colsure industries. However, it re- 
ported the drain on experienced em- 
ployees has been heavy and the labor 
turnover great. Nevertheless, individual 
plants have preserved a nucleus force 
around which to group and train new 
workers when obtainable. WPB-3422 


RATION POINT CHANGES 


Official table of point values for 
processed foods No. 3, which became 
effective May 2, and which is available 
at your local Post Office, shows a num- 
ber of changes in point values per 
pound for most canned fruits and vege- 
tables. Columns are added to the new 
table showing point values for No. 10 
size containers and for No. 12 size con- 
tainers, which eliminates the require- 
ment of computing point values for these 
sizes from the schedule of points per 
pound. In practically every instance the 
No. 10 point value is considerably less 
than when determined by the former 
method. 
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@ The artist at the top of his profession, whether it 
be painting, music, science, or industry, must be a true 
perfectionist. No effort can be too great, no detail too 
small to command his keenest concentration. 

He must have bold vision, soaring imagination—yet 
infinite patience. He must continually strive to improve. 
He cannot afford to be satisfied—or he will be surpassed. 
Thus every reputation is a continuous spur to 
still higher achievement. 

In its way, too, the making of Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt requires imagi- 
nation—and patient attention to detail. 

The scientists whose task it is to perfect 
the quality of Diamond Crystal Salt might 


SALT 


easily have been satisfied years ago, after attaining the 
amazingly high average purity of 99.96%! Instead, they 
continue to strive for 100% purity. 

That is one reason why Diamond Crystal Salt is to be 
found in a host of America’s most famous branded prod- 
ucts. Leaders turn naturally to Diamond Crystal for qual- 
ity, purity, uniformity, cleanliness, and true salt flavor. 


NEED HELP? HERE IT 1S! 
If you have any salt problems—bottlenecks 
—questions about grade or grain size—or 
any food-processing worries that expert salt 
knowledge might clear up, write to our Tech- 
nical Director, Dept. D-23, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


VINER STATION LABOR 


As a result of National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s efforts to obtain clarification of 
certain interpretations of the Wage and 
Hour Law application to the canning 
industry, the Division has ruled that 
viner station employees are included 
within the section 7 (c) exemption. The 
ruling follows: 


“With respect to the application of 
the Section 7 (c) exemption to employees 
engaged in the vining of peas. A repre- 
sentative of the Economic Branch has 
recently made a field survey with respect 
to this problem. The evidence obtained 
corroborated your statement that in the 
ordinary case peas must be canned with- 
in four hours after the vining operation 
occurs. On the basis of this evidence, it 
is my opinion that the vining of peas, 
as customarily performed, is so closely 
connected with canning as to be consid- 
ered a part thereof. Therefore, em- 
ployees engaged in vining peas may be 
deemed to be engaged in ‘canning’ as 
that term is defined in Section 7 (c) of 
the Act. Accordingly, the employees of 
a vining station will ordinarily be en- 
titled to the section 7 (c) exemption.” 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


National Canners Association and a 
number of State canners associations 
have approached the War Labor Board 
in an effort to obtain an adjustment on 
seasonal cannery wages, and exemption 
from the Wage Stabilization Order simi- 
lar to that afforded agricultural work- 
ers. Further appeal will be made to 
OPA for adjustment of ceiling prices to 
take into consideration any increases that 
may be allowed. It is estimated that a 
25 per cent increase over the 1942 wage 
rates would result in an increase in 
price of 2% cents per dozen for peas and 
Corn, 3% cents per dozen for Snap 
Beans, 4% cents per dozen for Spinach, 
and 5 cents per dozen for Tomatoes, all 
No. 2 can basis. 


R. C. LUNDY 


Robert Carlson Lundy, a_ pioneer 
canner of Ogden, Utah, and former 
Mayor of the City, died recently at Wil- 


son, Wyoming. Mr. Lundy was 81 year 
old. 


BELL PACKING IN GLASS 


The Bell Packing Company, Berkeley, 
Calif., is making its entire pack of whole 
olives in glass this season and in the 
No. 303 size. A variety of specialties in 
olives is packed. 
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BOB SINDALL RECUPERATING 


Confined to his bed with a head con- 
cussion suffered in an automobile acci- 
dent about two weeks ago, Robert A. 
(Bob) Sindall, president of A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., canning machinery 
manufacturers of Baltimore, is recu- 
perating at his home in Homeland, Bal- 
timore, Maryland. His many friends 


BOB SINDALL 


will be glad to know that he is progress- 
ing nicely. However, he must convalesce 
for at least another two weeks. 


PHILLIPS ADDS ANOTHER PLANT 


By the purchase of the T. Milbourne 
Bramble canning plant at Cambridge, 
Maryland, one of the largest individually 
owned food factories in this region, the 
Phillips Packing Company, Inc., this 
season will increase the number of plants 
owned and operated by them to a total 
of twenty. 

The Bramble Plant, which was devel- 
oped by the late T. Milbourne Bramble, 
was sold by executors of his estate, and 
increases the number of plants operated 
in this city by the Phillips Packing Com- 
pany from seven to eight. 

Other plants, numbering twelve, owned 
and operated by the Phillips Company, 
are located at Willoughby, Cordova, 
Williston, Denton, Newbridge, Eldorado, 
Church Creek, and Vienna, Maryland; 
and at Newark, Laurel, Townsend, and 
Oak Grove, Delaware. 


POWELL RETURNS 


Stanley Powell, an executive of the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., has returned from a 
four months’ stay in Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The War Department has expressed 
an intention to look into profits on Gov- 
ernment contracts to determine whether 
an adjustment should be made. Can- 
ners who, during the fiscal year, sold 
more than $100,000 worth of merchan- 
dise to certain Government agencies, are 
subject to such re-negotiation. Exempt 
are those contracts on which final pay- 
ment was made prior to April 28, 1942. 


0-1 TURNS TO RADIO 


Designed to help ease the rigors of 
wartime rationing for the American 
housewife, “Your Home-Front Reporter,” 
a new type of daytime radio program, 
will be inaugurated Monday, May 10, by 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 

Marking the concern’s first venture on 
the airlanes, the program will be pre- 
sented coast-to-coast Monday through 
Friday afternoons from 4 to 4.25 o’clock, 
EWT, over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Fletcher Wiley, who will fill the role 
of the “home-front reporter,” heads a 
star-studded cast featuring Eleanor Ste- 
ber, Metropolitan Opera soprano; Frank 
Parker, noted American tenor, and a 22- 
piece orchestra conducted by David 
Broekman. 

Originating at New York, the pro- 
gram will intersperse a running musical 
theme with features on scientific nutri- 
tion, menus to fit into the rationing 
program, and the latest information on 
home economics. 


PARKER TO DIRECT FOOD PRODUCTION 


The California Farm Production Coun- 
cil, recently authorized by the State 
Legislature, is getting inio action under 
the direction of Chairman Frank M. 
Shay, president of the California Prune 
and Apricot Growers Association. The 
Council has recommended the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of W. B. Parker 
as Food Production Director and Gover- 
nor Warren has just announced this 
step. ... Mr. Parker is an active farmer 
and was formerly Director of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agriculture. 


SUPERS PLAN CONVENTION 


Super Market Institute this week an- 
nounced that it will hold its seventh 
annual convention in New York City 
September 19-22. The convention will 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, and 
it is expected that the meeting will at- 
tract the greatest attendance in the 
history of the Institute. 

It is expected that this year’s meeting 
will deal principally with rationing, 
food allocation, and wartime controls 
over the processing and distribution of 
food products. 

The convention, as has been the case 
with previous meetings, will feature a 
products exhibition. 
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HERE'S a generation rushing 


forward into manhood and 
: womanhood who, just a few short 
. years from now, will be your custo- 
3 mers. We're out to make this land 
of ours ... and the world... free 


of professional militarism and strife. 
There is no more peaceful business 
than that of agriculture and can- 


ning. But today, agriculture .. . 
the canner and the Heekin Can 
Company are out to win this war 
by any sacrifice that might bring 
Victory one day earlier. That's why 
we are anxious to serve you no 
matter your problem . . . we are 
in this war together . . . let's win it 
for the boys and girls of today 
who will be the mothers and fathers 
of tomorrow. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


PLUS HEEKIN PERSONAL SERVICE 
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AMS ADVANCES ORTALLI 


Max Ams, President of The Max Ams 
Machine Company, manufacturers of 
sanitary can-making machinery, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Joseph J. Ortalli as Sales 
Manager in charge of can and drum 
making and closing machines, sealing 
compound and war products related 
thereto. 

Mr. Ortalli has been with the com- 
pany for 25 years and formerly held the 
position of Sales Engineer. His wide 
experience in the can making and kin- 
dred fields makes him particularly well 
qualified to take over the new post. 

Simultaneously with the appointment 
it was announced that the company will 
henceforth manufacture the Kruse line 
of high-speed can-making machinery, in- 
cluding the Kruse sanitary can body 
maker and other machines developed by 
Peter Kruse, one of the pioneers in the 
field of can making. 

Working practically 100 per cent on 
war orders, both prime and sub-contract, 
for over two years, The Max Ams Ma- 
chine Company has supplied many plants 
for making the so-called “Blitz” cans, 
both Quartermaster and Marine Corps 
style, 5-gallon gasoline cans and drums, 
55-gallon drums, non-combatant and 
training gas masks, incendiary hand gre- 
nades, fuse cans, fibre shell containers, 
small arms, ammunition and aircraft 
parts. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


May 10—Chicago, Ill. Grocery Manu- 
facturers Sales Executives. 

May 12—Fairbury, Neb. Chamber of 
Commerce. 


May 13—Rochelle, Ill. California 
Packing Corporation. 
May 14—DeKalb, IIl. California 


Packing Corporation. 

In addition to Mr. Sturdy’s talks on 
food and food problems, he is now active- 
ly co-operating in the War Manpower 
Commission’s “Crop Corps” drive for 
workers on farms, and in the can 
factories and canning plants. 

Preference will be given during June 
and July to engagements appropriate to 
this program. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 12-14, 19483—Dehydration Con- 
ference, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

JUNE 1-3, 1948—Spring Meeting, 
American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

JUNE 6-7, 1948—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 

JUNE 11, 1948—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 
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NIAGARA MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 


The Niagara Filter Corporation, manu- 
facturers of the New Niagara Filter 
System for the processing industries, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., will move to new quarters 
at 3080 Main Street about June 15th, it 
was announced this week. 

The Corporation’s filter systems are 
found in such well-known plants as 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., The Richardson 
Corp., DuPont Chemical, Old Overholt 
Whiskey, Ballantine’s, Carlings, Heyden 
Chemical, The Brewing Corporation of 
America and many other well-known 
names in the brewing, chemical and 
processing industries. 

Charles S. Jacobowitz, active in the 
chemical equipment field for over thirty 
years, and who still serves in an active 


Niagara Filter'‘s New Home 


capacity as president of the corporation, 
says that “for many years our present 
quarters have been too crowded for the 
volume of business we were doing. Our 
new building will give us the additional 
space required for our enlarged shops 
and offices.” 

The main floor of the new headquar- 
ters will house the general and sales 
offices of the firm as well as the private 
offices of the founder and of Arnold 
Jacobowitz, son and general manager. 
The drafting, purchasing and engineer- 
ing departments will be located on the 
second floor, while the shops will be situ- 
ated on the first floor of the plant. A 
large fireproof basement will be used for 
storage purposes, and the enlarged parts 
department will be on the second floor 
mezzanine. The paint shop and shipping 
departments will be situated on the 
first floor. 

The present machine shops and repair 
department will be greatly enlarged to 
care for the increased volume of business. 
New equipment will be added to the pres- 
ent equipment, including lathes, milling 
machines, drill presses, shapers, planers 
and many other modern devices. 

A well-known product of the Niagara 
Corporation is the new lightweight 
“Speedways” conveyor. Compact, easily 
moved, with a minimum of essential ma- 
terials because of its light weight (7# 
per foot), “Speedways” is also multi- 
purposed. 

Among the users of “Speedways” con- 
veyor are the Great A. & P. Tea Com- 
pany, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Tide 
Water Oil Co., Vernors Ginger Ale Co., 
Garrett & Co., Square D Co., Champion 
Lamp Co., Urbana Wine Co., Pepsi-Cola 


Bottling Co., 7-Up Distributing Co., and 
scores of breweries, wineries, dairies and 
bottlers throughout the country. 


CHILDERS DENIES R-P VIOLATION 


Harry Duvall Childers, Mobile, Ala., 
trading as H. D. Childers Co., engaged 
in buying and reselling various food 
products, canned food and miscellaneous 
merchandise, has filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission an answer denying 
that he has violated the brokerage sec- 
tion of the Robinson-Patman Act, as al- 
leged in a complaint issued by the 
Commission. 


The complaint alleged that the re- 
spondent, in connection with the pur- 
chase of his requirements in his own 
name and for his own account, has un- 
lawfully received and accepted from 
numerous sellers of such products broker- 
age fees or allowances and discounts in 
lieu thereof in substantial amounts. 

Replying to the allegations, the re- 
spondent avers that the function of his 
brokerage business is to find buyers 
among the wholesale grocery trade for 
various sellers of food products and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise, and that to over- 
come defects in distribution in his trade 
area in Alabama, and to enable small 
wholesalers to compete with their larger 
competitors and to enable the latter to re- 
sell to retailers at prices competitive 
with those paid by chain stores and other 
large buyers, he has been compelled, as 
have many other brokers, to have car- 
load shipments sent direct by his prin- 
cipals to his order, for storage in a ware- 
house from which he distributes the mer- 
chandise to the wholesale trade. 


This method of distribution, the answer 
avers, was not originated by the re- 
spondent nor resorted to for any illegal 
purposes, and it has prevailed in Ala- 
bama and other States for many years. 
The inevitable result of its discontinu- 
ance, the answer asserts, would be the 
closing of many wholesale houses and 
retail stores, with a consequent centrali- 
zation of food distribution in large chains 
and other volume purchasers. 

When shipments of merchandise are 
made as described, the answer continues, 
the respondent receives from the shipper 
the customary brokerage allowed on such 
transactions, the payment is made for 
services he renders to the seller, and such 
fees in their entirety are earned by him 
and their acceptance is not unlawful. 

Hearings will be held in due course. 


HUNT BROTHERS’ ELECTION 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of Hunt Brothers Packing Company 
was held at San Francisco, Calif., late 
in April. Directors elected were W. S. 
B. Eustis, Theodore Weisman and Her- 
bert Lantin. At the directors’ meeting 
which followed, Fred R. Weisman was 
elected a vice-president and other officers 
were re-elected. 
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PERFORMANCE RECORDS 
have led 


to 
MANY REPEAT ORDERS 


The construction and operation of 
Hamachek Ideal Viners assure more 
thorough hulling. This means more 
peas from the same vines, and an im- 
portant improvement in quality due to 
less breakage and damage to the peas 
during the hulling process. The peas 
saved are the best quality that were in 
the vines. 


The savings effected over the use of 
any other machine amount to several 
hundred dollars to each viner, each 
season. 


MACHINE CO. 


Green ‘Bais Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 © 


Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 
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Prepare f 


Tomorrow's Better Stocked 


Pantry Shelves 


Bacte Sam has set as his 
goal, that every American, whether in military service 
or not, shall have a diet adequate in every respect for 
good nutrition. 


That means an ever increasing use of ‘‘garden-fresh”’ 
fruits and vegetables—a big share of which will be 
supplied by America’s canning plants. Are you plan- 
ning ahead for greater quantity and better quality to 
meet this great demand? 


FMC SUPER-PULPERS 
Improved machines for pulp- 
ing or cycloning Tomatoes, 
Pumpkins, Squash, Apples, 
Sweet Potatoes, Prunes, 
Plums, Figs, Oranges, Ber- 
ries, etc. Tremendous capac- 


FMC SUPER -FINISHER 


F.M. Super Finishers use a finer screen, 
sieving out still more roughage than can be 
removed with the Super-Pulper. For finish- 
ing Tomato Catsup, Soups, Fruit Butter, 
Applesauce, Jams, Jellies, etc. 


Send for Catalog of FMC Canning Equipment for all foods. 
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COMPETITION GETS THE “BREAK” 


War-made conditions a ‘‘set-up’’ for competing foods. 


As the trade press informs us, we are 
apt to see smaller acreages for canning 
this year and smaller packs, in compari- 
son to last season, I can see many smaller 
canners, and some not so small, deciding 
that they will not spend a cent this year 
inadvertising. The age-old argument pops 
up: “There is no use of advertising, we 
can sell more than we can pack, any- 
way.” In one instance, I am told, the 
manager of a firm known for its fair 
dealing and splendid products, simply 
wrote a two-line letter informing his 
exclusive distributor that he was discon- 
tinuing the co-operative advertising he 
had been doing with this firm. I men- 
tion the fairness of the canner especially 
inasmuch he has failed in this instance 
to be fair to his own company and its 
brands. 


A WAR-MADE SET-UP 


Already we have seen considerable 
jockeying about for trade positions by 
the frozen foods people, and it does seem 
as if they are going to meet several long 
sought objectives. I know from the be- 
ginning of frozen foods, their big stum- 
bling block toward ever-mounting sales 
has been the unfamiliarity of consumers 
with their product. In many different 
ways they have attempted to step-up the 
rate of acquaintance but without any 
particular success. Consumer interest 
in frozen foods so far has remained at 
about a third of the buying public, and 
there it might have remained for some 
time if it had not been for the wartime 
necessity for conserving foods, as well as 
supplying them to large numbers of our 
populations who will never cultivate a 
successful Victory Garden. 


Pocket books of many are swollen as 
never before. Looking at bare shelves 
in some retail food stores, faced with 
marketing to do, swayed by the sugges- 
tions of the retail dealer who has been 
spurred to unusual sales efforts by the 
frozen foods distributors, the stranger to 
frozen foods meets them for the first 
time, likes them, believes they are a bar- 
gain in point buys, continues to buy them 
as long as canned foods are scarce and 
income permits. Speaking of the retailer 
who features frozen foods, we must ad- 
mit he has a load on his shoulders today 
that can not be likened to that of any 
other time. Month-end sales rushes in 
retail stores will be the vogue in food 
stores until point rationing of foods is no 
more and that may not be for several 
years? In the meantime, between 
whiles, he likes to draw a long breath 
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and let actual merchandising go hang. 
Your efforts to arouse him to active co- 
operation should be tied directly in with 
the war effort and preferably to the 
point rationing program. 


STRESS THE “POINTS” 


Call it luck or good management, be- 
lieve in the story of the Governmental 
nod to increase production immensely, 
or not, you have got to hand the palm in 
the merchandising of foods thus far since 
Pearl Harbor to the distributor of frozen 
foods. Going only a little way back into 
the record, we find they took advantage 
at once of the apparent greater value of 
their product per pound per point of 
drained weight and then, when points 
per pound were reduced in their line they 
have really been going to town. Only 
one of their many store pieces is gotten 
up on excellent stock, printed in two 
colors for the sake of greater contrast 
and eye appeal. There is action shown 
on the piece, a mother and daughter with 
their shopping bags packed with frozen 
foods tell all who will read that: “Down 
go the ration points, your best buy is 
whoosits you get more food per ration 
point, JUST COMPARE!” Then onthe 
22” by 44” sheet is given a listing of the 
previous ration point charges, then the 
new ones. Think a moment and you will 
realize this chart may be seen across a 
wide distance in the average retail food 
market. Go in any one of thousands of 
such stores today and you will see this 
chart, then look in vain for anything 
posted telling anything as striking about 
any canned foods. 


ON DEFENSE 


There have been reductions in food 
point values of some canned foods, not 
many it’s true. They have not been 
startling, but no mention have I seen in 
grocers’ windows. There will be other 
reductions. Let’s stay on the job and 
really publicize them. This canning 
business has always been likened to a 
game and maybe it is, but if this is the 
case, the canners are running mighty 
poor interference for the ball carrier. 
Far too much time has passed since 
Frozen Foods started to run with the 
ball without any attempt to catch the 
runner, not even a few feeble tackles 
have been tried. I tell you, you'll be 
mighty sorry some day if you do not 
wake up and do something about all this 
instead of sitting back and crying: “Oh, 
well, we can sell all we can produce this 
year!” 


Freezers grasp the opportunities. 
Continued advertising an essential—By BETTER PROFITS. 


PICK DISTRIBUTORS CAREFULLY 


Once in a while you will find a whole- 
sale grocer who is distributing frozen 
foods but in not all cases by any means. 
In some instances we have found com- 
mon sales meetings where salesmen were 
posted on current canned foods offerings 
and were next given sales arguments as 
to why canned foods were inferior to the 
frozen article. Probably when the going 
gets better for frozen foods and tougher 
for canned foods we will see them dis- 
tributed by separate organizations. Such 
division of tasks would work to the bene- 
fit of all concerned. As matters now 
stand, however, the canned foods sales- 
men are still loyal to their first love, 
canned foods, while selling whatever they 
must of the new line. I say “new,” but 
really, frozen foods are not new, they 
have been with us quite a while and cer- 
tainly are here to stay. Now I’ll give 
a tip to canners, especially those larger 
ones who often confine sales to a single 
jobber in a territory. If I were thinking 
of changing my account and might place 
it with an outstanding jobber who dis- 
tributes frozen foods and another not 
quite as aggressive, not doing quite as 
large a business, I would not hesitate a 
minute about giving it to the smaller job- 
ber whom I feel would do a much better 
job than the one with the frozen-food 
account. 


This conclusion is only natural. The 
distribution of frozen foods calls for an 
entirely different technique than for 
selling canned foods and a general gro- 
cery line. In the first place, delivery 
schedules must be different. Frozen foods 
customers are accustomed to frequent de- 
liveries and a lot of special services that 
were never expected from a wholesale 
grocer. Let him put in such a depart- 
ment and in one breath he will refuse to 
deliver less than fifty dollars worth of 
merchandise in the general line and in 
the next he will send out a thirty-pound 
can of frozen apples or a five-pound box 
of fish. When this begins he is distinct- 
ly on the way to playing favorite ac- 
counts and all this implies. Another dis- 
advantage canned foods labors under 
when distributed by a wholesaler who 
also services frozen foods is that of hav- 
ing the latter aggressively backed, as I 
have pointed out many times, by a sell- 
ing organization second to none, working 
on a long-term plan that is bound to get 
results in increased sales and consumer 
recognition. It is safe to assume, how- 
ever, that at any time any canner wishes 
to sell his line as thoroughly as frozen 
foods are sold he will make a killing. 
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If you are operating a freezer and 
selling canned foods as well, do not kid 
yourself into thinking you can sell each 
without hurting the sale of the other. 
The laws of human nature prevent this. 
It may be all right during the emer- 
gency to serve humanity by making avail- 
able all the preserved food possible, but 
the time will come when you should give 
one or the other department your whole 
attention, or one will suffer and your 
best interests as well. Do not feel I am 
taking sides in this matter because of 
prejudice one way or another. Oppor- 
tunities always make a killing and they 
will in the case of frozen foods and their 
drained weight versus canned foods un- 
til some one comes along and takes the 
wind out of the argument. Far be it 
from me to enter pointedly into the dis- 
cussion by means of suggestions as to 
how the task could be performed. It 
seems as if those on the firing line every 
day ought to have all the answers by this 
time. Personally I know many folks do 
not like canned foods for a number of 
reasons, and I am equally sure a greater 
number dislike frozen foods for as great 
a number of very good reasons. The 
thing for the canner to do, and quickly, 
is to learn the vulnerable sales points of 
frozen foods in comparison to canned 
good things and then tell the world 
about it. 

The sooner the industry as a whole gets 
together and engage this competitor, the 
sooner will your eventual sales and 
profits increase. Let’s see some action 
and quickly! And whatever you may do, 
if you have been doing co-operative ad- 
vertising and have about decided to elimi- 
nate it from your budget of expense 
during the war, think twice about this 
new competitor who is aggressively ad- 
vertising. Maybe you had better keep 
on with your payments for co-operation 
and support. I’ll say you had! 


SPACING SWEET CORN FOR 
MAXIMUM YIELDS 
Experiment Station Tests Throw Light On 
Best Practices For Early Yellow 
Hybrids 
Growers have not been satisfied with 
‘he yields obtained from the early hybrid 
sweet corns. As a consequence, experi- 
ments were begun several years ago at 
ihe N. Y. State Experiment Station at 
Geneva to test the effects of six different 
~pacing practices on yield, maturity, and 
other plant characters. The results ob- 
tained during the first four years of the 
‘est are given in Experiment Station 

Bulletin No. 700. 
. Seneca Golden, an early variety, and 
‘endergold, a second early sort, were 
used for the experiment with Golden 
‘ ross, a main season variety, grown for 
comparison. The planting distances in- 
“'uded 30- and 36-inch check rows with 
' plants per hill, 30- and 36-inch rows 
with the plants spaced 12 inches apart 
in the row, and 30- and 36-inch rows with 
the plants 9 inches apart in the row. 
Based on the average yields for the 
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four years, Seneca Golden gave the 
highest return, 5.05 tons per acre, when 
planted in rows 30 inches apart with 
the plants 9 inches apart. Tendergold 
gave the best average yield, 5.18 tons 
per acre, when planted either in 30- or 
36-inch rows with the plants spaced 12 
inches apart. In comparison the highest 
average yield for Golden Cross was 5.56 
tons per acre when planted in 36-inch 
rows with the plants 12 inches apart, 
although this yield was not significantly 
higher than that from four of the five 
other spacing practices. Planting Gold- 
en Cross in 30-inch rows with the plants 
only 9 inches apart in the row signifi- 
cantly decreased the yield. Maximum 


planting distances for this variety, how- 
ever, did not come within the scope of 
this experiment. 

All three varieties produced the most 
two-eared plants when grown in 36-inch 
check rows, while the rate of maturity 
for all varieties was most rapid when the 
corn was planted in 36-inch rows with 
the plants 12 inches apart and in 36-inch 
check rows. A table is included in the 
bulletin for determining the amount of 
seed required per acre for a given 
spacing practice, according to the size 
of the seed and the percentage germii- 
nation. This will aid in conserving seed 
and in insuring a satisfactory stand for 
the desired planting distance. 


CRCO 


Keep the CRCO Catalog on your 
desk—it’s the guide to trouble- 
free canning equipment. 


PRE-HEATERS 


Faster, more sanitary and completely automatic, CRCO Pre- 
Heaters for all liquids and semi-liquids operate at an even 
temperature and there is no danger of over-heating, burning- 
on or scorching. Available in five types and in 12 to 20 
foot lengths. Send for special bulletin. 


Company, Incorporated 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


Branch Office and Warehouse 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC., Baltimore, Md. 
JAS. Q. LEAVITT CO., Ogden, Utah 
JAS. Q. LEAVITT CO., Seattle, Wash. 

LENFESTEY SUPPLY CO., Tampa, Fila. 
L. C. OSBORN, Harlingen, Texas 
W. D. CHISHOLM, Niagara Falls, Canada 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Columbus, Wis. 
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RATION BOXES 


No. 23 and other sizes, in white 
and yellow pine, assembled or 
in shook form, ready for im- 


mediate shipment car load lots. 


JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 


BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


FACTORIES; BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


2.9.9.9. 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stecks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


This machine, too, is ‘‘In The Service,” producing 


munitions to help provide the allied armies with 
the best fighting equipment in the world. After 
Victory, this machine will again produce the 
best canning machinery to help American Food 
Producers feed the world. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 
Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS | 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Crops Are Delayed—Green Stuff at High 
Prices—Crop Reports Start, Keep ’Em Com- 
ing—Labor and the Rollback— 
What Faces Us. 


STOP KICKING AND BEGIN 
PULLING 


QUIZ: We were asked this week: 
what’s the difference between a 
striker (or many of them) who 
stops vital war production and our 
Axis enemies who stop our prog- 
ress by shooting down our soldiers 
or sinking our ships? 

He might have said: any “‘stop- 
per” of our successful conduct of 
this war. 


crops—While there have been 

many floods in various sections of 
the country, and along this Atlan- 
tic Coast border we have had many, 
though small, snowstorms during 
the winter, which, as they melted, 
should have added to the sub soil, 
it remains a fact that the soil 
seems unusually dry, probably 
caused by the high winds and cold 
that have persisted up to the pres- 
ent. The Mid-West and elsewhere 
complain much of this lack of mois- 
ture, and the poor condition of the 
soil for the planting of canning 
crops. It has been a “peculiar” 
winter and a “peculiar” spring, and 
so while it is early—under the cir- 
cumstances—to attempt the re- 
sumption of our Crop Reports, we 
ievertheless tried to do just that 
this past week. It is, of course, 
00 early, under the delayed mail 
conditions, to expect the usual 
orompt receipt of a bunch of re- 
plies to our letters, but they will 
“ome, because never before was the 
information they convey quite as 
mportant as it is this eventful 
year, 

The season is late everywhere, 
Jut with good weather and enough 
moisture and heat, crops can make 
up this loss. Southern green crops 
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which it was hoped would relieve 
the pressure on the huge public de- 
mand until we got nearer to can- 
ning time, have been sadly disap- 
pointing, and due to that fact these 
raw prices have been forced so high 
as to about put the crops out of 
reach of the early canners. Spin- 
ach is now a sufferer, but aspara- 
gus and early green beans will 
soon be counted with it. Wholesale 
market prices on fresh spinach 
have ruled from $1 to $1.50 per 
bushel, and canners cannot get out 
at their ceilings upon such prices, 
except where they sell to the Gov- 
ernment, and that is just what is 
happening. In this same market 
on green beans, the Thursday quo- 
tations read: “Market firm for 
good stock; Fla. bu. hamp. green 
round stringless, fair quality, $5 
to $5.50; poor quality, $2.75 to 
$3.25; Bountifuls, poor quality, 
$2.75 to $3; Tendergreens and 
Plentifuls, fair quality, $2.75 to 
$3.50.” Yet there are rumors that 
canners have gotten to work on 
green beans! It’s nonsense, for 
you can’t afford to pack gold dol- 
lars in tin cans. It will be some- 
time yet before the canning of 
green beans assumes any worth- 
while size. In the far Southwest 
they are getting busy, and if they 
have anything over to reach the 
consumer market they will bring 
top ceiling prices. 

Crop Report letter from Dela- 
ware throws some light upon condi- 
tions. It reads: “Asparagus— 
crop 10 days late due to backward 
weather. Will have effect of re- 
ducing production. Labor situation 
most critical. Peas—growth re- 
tarded by cold weather and high 
winds, now need moisture. To- 
matoes— Early plant shortage. 
Early settings standing poorly be- 
cause of cold, unfavorable weather. 
Peach crop 80 per cent destroyed.” 

A second Crop letter came from 
Pennsylvania, and though from 
the Southern counties, still their 


growing season is late as compared 
with the Delaware writer above, 
that is we mean somewhat later. 
This writer says: “Peas—coming 
through the ground very slow. 
Cold weather holding growth 
back. Germination good. Moisture 
below normal.” Beans and toma- 
toes, he adds, have not been 
planted yet, not until the middle 
of the month. 


THE ROLLBACK—The wholesale 
and retail markets have been all 
agog over the Food Administrator’s 
statement that he intended to roll- 
back the prices on food items which 
have gotten away, and mentioned 
canned vegetables among others. 


An OPA release says: 


“To increase wages would bring on a 
race between wages and the cost of 
living, OPA Administrator Brown 
warned in outlining a four-point pro- 
gram for price control. Price control 
will now be extended to every important 
commodity and prices of foods will be 
rolled back, he said. 

“To day we are faced by a crisis on 
the wage front,” Administrator Brown 
declared. “Demands are now being made 
for substantial wage increases. I am 
compelled to speak in opposition, just as 
a month ago I spoke up in opposition to 
the proposed rise in farm prices. I am 
compelled to point out that if this wage 
increase is granted, increases cannot be 
denied to workers in other industries 
and increased prices cannot be denied to 
farmers. These increases in wages and 
in farm prices can oniy mean further 
vise in the cost of living. What will it 
profit workers to have more dollars in 
their pay envelopes if it takes all these 
extra dollars, and perhaps more, to feed 
and clothe their families?” 

Administrator Brown declared that 
while he recognized how strong were the 
claims of the coal miners for increased 
pay it would be impossible for them to 
better their position in the race between 
wages and labor. 

“Coal miners are earning today far 
more than they earned at the time war 
broke out,” Mr. Brown said. “Average 
hourly earnings in the bituminous mines 
in January of this year were 22 per cent 
above the average for August, 1939. This 
does not measure the full improvement, 
however. Where 3 years ago, thousands 
of miners were working 1 or 2 days a 
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week, with frequent lay-offs, today they 
are working full time. Their weekly pay 
envelopes show the difference. Average 
weekly earnings in January of this year 
were 53 per cent greater than in August 
1939. I cite these figures, not because I 
begrudge the miners their gains, but 
only to show that they have shared with 
most of the rest of us in the economic 
improvement of the past 3 years.” 

“There is, to be sure, another side to 
the story. These gains have not been 
wholly real. Rising prices have eaten 
into this increase of earnings. None- 
theless, they have not eaten it away al- 
together. During the period in which 
weekly wages rose 53 per cent, the cost 
of living increased 22 per cent. There- 
fore, despite the rise in the cost of living, 
the weekly wages of the miners will buy 
25 per cent more goods today than in the 
summer of 1939.” 

“It must be admitted that the prices 
paid by miners for food and clothing 
have undoubtedly risen more than is 
shown in the official figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“In the year just past, the Office of 
Price Administration was confronted 
with the enormous task of moving swiftly 
to control millions of prices. It is under- 
standable that mistakes were made, that 
the performance fell short of perfection. 
Nonetheless, the rise of prices has been 
reasonably well stabilized. What is more 
important, the tools of control have been 
forged. Finally, experience in their use 
has provided the ‘know-how’ we must 
have to do the job. Today we can do the 
job and we shall do the job.” 


FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


“T have drawn up a four-point pro- 
gram to control and in many instances 
to roll back the cost of living and then to 
hold it. I have instructed my staff to 
put this program into effect without de- 
lay to the limit of our powers. These 
points are: 


“First, to extend price control across 


the board, to every important com- 
modity. 
“Second, to roll back those prices 


which have got out of hand. The prices 
of meats, fresh and canned vegetables, 
coffee, among others, will be rolled back. 

“Third, to establish specific dollars- 
and-cents prices for foods, so that all 
may know—sellers and buyers alike— 
what the legal price is. These prices will 
be printed in small booklets which the 
housewife can put in her handbag when 
she goes to market, and will be otherwise 
displayed. 

“Fourth, to bring the chiseler, the 
racketeer, the black market operator to 
justice.” 

Except in an indirect way, can- 
ners need not worry themselves 
about this move, because it applies 
to the wholesalers possibly but 
more particularly to the retailers. 
Canned foods did not earn the 
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reputation as the best profit pro- 
ducers in the wholesale and the re- 
tail fields without good cause. You 
know they have had that reputation 
for years. Today the canners have 
so few spot goods to sell, and ceil- 
ing prices have been established on 
them, that most canners are uncon- 
cerned. But there are instances in 
the selling of some canned foods 
that are not under ceilings at sky- 
high retail prices. Recently in the 
writer’s own kitchen he happened 
to see a canned vegetable of this 
sort, and upon asking the price 
found out it was 27 cents for that 
can. Now we know the canner 
and we know the product, and if 
the canner received $1.50 per 
dozen for the product, it is more 
than we believe he did. Yet here 
was a retail price of $3.24 per 
dozen! No, it was not out of a 
chainstore, but out of a high-class 
retail store. You know of others, 
and it therefore is unreasonable to 
say that some retail prices on some 
canned vegetables cannot be rolled 
back, because they should be. When 
it comes to meat prices we dare 
not comment, and would not wish 
to hear your remarks! Some 
coffee is in the same category, and 
so it goes. We can expect the 
working man to kick when his meal 
ticket seems unreasonably high. 


The active canning season is 
drawing very near and then we 
may have some kind of an actual 
market to report, but from the way 
things look now with our armies 
at the front, it may be a long time 
before consumer goods again get 
any chance in the usual market 
places. The tempo of the war is 
stepping up faster and further 
than any of us expected, and we 
may very soon be actually ‘‘all out 
for victory,” and among other 
things that time will mark the end 
of all gasoline for public use. It 
may not be far off. Remember, 
they not only have all this tre- 
mendous amount of mechanical 
war machines on the ground, in 
the air and under the water, to 
drive with gasoline, but the war 
plants and their suppliers, and the 
tractors needed to plant and culti- 
vate the food crops that must be 
produced to feed this vast army, 
and our people. Would anyone 


suggest that the armed forces be 
curtailed, so that we may drive 
our autos? 


If they need it we will give it 
to them. 


YORK MARKET 


Early Packs Going to the Government— 
Distributors Study Proposed Roll-Back— 
High Costs Main Cause—Some Busy on 
Asparagus—More Hopeful About Tuna— 
Grapefruit Juice Largely Sold Up. 


By “New York Stater” 
NEW YORK, May 6, 1943. 


THE SITUATION — With canners 
in the East getting under way on 
spinach and green beans in a 
larger way, market interest is 
opening up. Actual trading, how- 
ever, is extremely limited, due both 
to the fact that early packs are 
going principally to the Govern- 
ment, and uncertainty regarding 
the grading requirements this 
year. Meanwhile, the trade is very 
much interested in industry ru- 
mors to the effect that substantial 
reductions in percentages of 1943 
canned foods packs earmarked for 
the Government may be forthcom- 
ing, as well as the release to the 
civilian trade as such items as 
beets and carrots, which were to 
be canned exclusively for the Gov- 
ernment, under original 1943 pack 
planning. The trade is likewise 
keeping its weather eye peeled for 
further developments in the use of 
the estimated 12,000,000 to 14,000,- 
000 cases of Army surplus canned 
foods holdings. 


THE OUTLOOK—With the rollback 
problem before the industry, and 
the new overall markup regulation, 
which would have provided simpli- 
fication of the machinery of OPA 
compliance, as well as liberalized 
margins, apparently “out the win- 
dow,” the distributing trades are 
re-examining their inventory poli- 
cies for the coming marketing sea- 
son. Decisions will be affected, 
among other things, by the cur- 
rent rate of movement into consum- 
ing channels under current point 
values. All in all, current con- 
ditions are that many jobbers will 
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probably revise downward their 
forward commitments on canned 
foods until the distributing picture 
is more clarified, even if by so 
doing they must gamble on future 
supplies and price trends. 


SPINACH—Current reports from 
the South are to the effect that 
while canners are running on 
spring pack, costs are so high that 
it is likely, on the basis of current 
conditions, that all of the spring 
pack will go against Government 
contracts. Hence, the trade cannot 
expect replacement supplies from 
Eastern canners until the fall pack 
is available for shipment. 


TOMATOES—Spot trading, natu- 
rally, is at a standstill, in the ab- 
sence of offerings from first hands, 
and interest is centering on pack 
plans for the coming season. The 
trade here is following closely ef- 
forts by Eastern canners to get 
their wage schedules on a basis 
which will enable them to compete 
with neighboring war industries 
for skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers. Such adjustments, of course, 
will require price ceiling revisions 
to offset resulting increased pack- 
ing costs. 


ASPARAGUS—New Jersey canners 
have gotten under way on their as- 
paragus packing operations. this 
week, after being held back several 
weeks by unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. High prices for the fresh 
stock, and an increased demand for 
“grass” for freezing in the East, 
will be factors in pack totals this 
year. Reports from California are 
‘hat distributors may look for only 
limited allotments of asparagus 
‘rom the new pack. Costs are re- 
ported “out of sight,” due to labor 
shortage and high wage rates to 
cutters. 


PEAS—Reports from the Mid- 
West this week are that pea plant- 
ings, while late, are satisfactory 
as to acreage, with the outlook 
favoring a good pack this season. 
While canners are believed to have 
‘ome carryover holdings on hand, 
open-market offerings are few and 
‘ar between, with ceiling prices 
prevailing where actual trans- 
actions ensue. 
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TUNA—The distributing trade, 
which has been undergoing a short- 
age of top grades of canned tuna 
for more than a year past, is more 
optimistic on this item, currently 
due to the sharp increase in catches 
off the West Coast. It is expected 
that canners this season, after 
taking care of their Government 
commitments, will be in position to 
offer stocks in larger volume to the 
civilian trade. 


SALMON — Supplies are still 
short, and little is available at re- 
sale. Market interest is centering 
in new pack plans in Alaska, with 
the trade hopeful that the indicated 
sharp increase in production this 
season will make available larger 
supplies for the civilian popula- 
tion. 


CANNED FRUITS— Recent in- 
creased jobber interest in offerings 
of canned grapefruit juice has re- 
sulted in the market being fairly 
well sold up, and many canners 
withdrew all offerings this week. 
... With offerings of canned fruits 
from California and Northwestern 
canners infrequent, and generally 
involving small “clean-up” lots at 
ceiling price levels, more activity 
has developed at resale. Many 
distributors are quietly endeavor- 
ing to lighten their inventories on 
peaches and other items where 
high point values at retail have re- 
sulted in sharply curtailed sales 
volume. It is interesting to note 
that “merchandise exchange” now 
operating in several quarters of the 
country are getting increasing list- 
ings of canned fruits which whole- 
sale grocers are anxious to “swap” 
for other food products. 


WAIT “ROLLBACK” DETAILS—The 
trade, including both processors 
and distributors, is awaiting with 
interest further information from 
OPA Administrator Brown on just 
how prices on a number of foods, 
including canned vegetables, are to 
be rolled back under the four-point 
program recently announced. Such 
a rollback, obviously, must involve 
the use of subsidies, and in view of 
Congress’ rather definite convic- 
tions on this means for halting in- 
flation, it is wondered just where 
OPA will secure the necessary 


financial assistance to make effec- 
tive any broad-scale program of 
rollbacks to cover processed and 
other foods. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rationing Better Accepted—Care Needed— 
Spinach Pack Disappointing—Fair Pack of 
Asparagus Despite Troubles—The Outlook 
for Fruits—The Tomato Situation—Berries 
in Sharp Competition—Preparing for 
Salmon Pack 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, May 6, 1943. 


UNDERSTANDING—It is interest- 
ing and gratifying to note the 
change that has come over some 
canners and distributors in their 
attitude toward the point rationing 
system. At first, some were out- 
right hostile in their attitude to the 
plan and refused to believe that it 
would work, despite explanations 
in the editorial columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE that changes in 
point values would be made from 
time to time in keeping with the 
size of stocks and the movement 
into consumption. The changes 
for the month of May, just an- 
nounced by the OPA, have brought 
nothing but praise, even from for- 
mer critics, and some advise that 
these are almost exactly in keeping 
with changes they would have sug- 
gested, based on their own record 
of sales and shipments. 

Here and there canners are re- 
porting some difficulties arising 
from shipments made under the 
point system. Several report hav- 
ing sent out cars on order when 
buyers advised that they had the 
necessary points, only to find out 
later that while this was true the 
inventories of distributors were not 
such as to permit purchases. In 
some cases this was not discovered 
until after the railroads had re- 
leased the goods and these were in 
the warehouses of the distributors. 
Of course, canners suffer no finan- 
cial losses in cases of this kind, but 
they entail a lot of clerical effort to 
clear up. 


SPINACH — Most concerns have 
brought the spinach packing sea- 
son to a close, with a few winding- 
up operations this week. Almost 
all are reporting a smaller pack 
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than preparations had been made 
for, and some will have none for 
the civilian trade. Interest in 
California spinach has picked up 
quite noticeably and many inqui- 
ries have been received from pros- 
pective buyers, some of whom have 
concentrated their efforts in the 
past on spinach from other States. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus canners 
have had a lot of difficulties to con- 
tend with during the first few 
weeks of the season, but in spite of 
these have managed to make a pack 
of about 430,000 cases up to May 1. 
First, there was the uncertainty as 
to whether or not white grass could 
be packed and whether use could 
be made of many cans smaller than 
No. 10 in size. Then there was the 
question of price to the grower, 
with the grower in turn uncertain 
as to wages for cutters. Even in 
the last few days there have been 
minor strikes, with workers quit- 
ting their jobs in protest against 
ceiling wages. A ceiling wage of 
$2.75 per 100 pounds of canning 
asparagus was established, but 
workers contended that some con- 
tracts calling for a higher scale 
had been agreed upon before the 
WLB set the ceiling. Cool weather 
has also tended to slow down har- 
vesting, so canners feel that they 
have been fortunate in making as 
large a pack as they have. With 
60 days of packing ahead, they feel 
that a pack of two million cases 
should be made without difficulty. 


FRUITS—While no official esti- 
mates of the prospective fruit crop 
have been made by State or Fed- 
eral experts, canners have their 
men in the field and are commenc- 
ing to get advance reports. Apri- 
cots will definitely be a light crop, 
with probable yields of less than 
half the average reported from 
some important districts. Cher- 
ries will be a light crop in the 
Santa Clara Valley owing to 
brown rot, and nowhere do pros- 
pects rate up to normal. The har- 
vesting of early varieties is due to 
get under way by the middle of 
May. Peaches are believed to be 
out of danger from frost and a 
good crop is in sight. Pears are 
also in good condition. 
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TOMATOES—The planting of to- 
matoes is in full swing, but it is 
quite definitely the case that 
acreage in this State will be below 
that of last year. Apparently, 
California will be one of the few 
important producing States where 
there will be a falling off in acre- 
age. This does not necessarily 
mean that the canned pack will be 
lighter than that of a year ago, 
when considerable quantities of the 
fruit were unharvested. Latest 
o‘icial reports indicate that there 
wil be about 110,000 acres of can- 
ning tomatoes harvested this year, 
against about 124,000 acres last 
year. About 62,000 acres have 
been definitely contracted for so 
far, as compared to about 90,000 
acres at a corresponding date in 
1942. An increased acreage is re- 
ported from Southern California, 
but only a small part of this is un- 
der contract to canners, it is under- 
stood. The movement of the 
canned pack against stocks on 
hand is considered quite satisfac- 
tory, with this largely on an allot- 
ment basis. 


BERRIES—California packers of 
strawberries have been advised 
that they may pay 4 cents a pound 
more for this fruit and be protected 
in their ceiling. Whether or not 
they will be able to obtain fruit is 
a question, since this means a top 
price to the grower of 12 cents a 
pound and the ice-cream industry 
is paying up to 20 cents a pound. 
The fresh market likewise has no 
ceiling and is absorbing all avail- 
able fruit at extremely high prices. 
The price for strawberries came in 
for considerable attention at a 
hearing held at San Francisco late 
in April called by the OPA and 
presided over by Geoffrey Baker, 
of the Washington headquarters. 
It was attended by jam and jelly 
preservers from throughout the 
State. 


SALMON — Salmon packers are 
getting their boats away for the 
Alaskan pack, but without the 
publicity of former years. San 
Francisco salmon interests are 
operating out of Seattle this sea- 
son in close co-operation with 
other packers. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Patience Called For—No Increase In Pro- 
duction—Ration Points Lowered On 
Canned Fish 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., May 6, 1943. 


CAN WE AFFORD TO INTERFERE 
WITH OPA?—AIll of us have been 
more or less disappointed, and in 
many cases dissatisfied with ceiling 
prices, rationing and point values 
of food issued by the Office of Price 
Administration, and the reason for 
this has been largely due to the fact 
that we have never stopped to con- 
sider the enormous undertaking 
they have shouldered and the com- 
paratively short time that the OPA 
has had to work it out. Therefore 
as time goes on changes have been 
necessary and will continue to be 
necessary for the practical opera- 
tion of the system, which before it 
was put into effect was only a 
theory that had to be worked out. 
Naturally, when the theory was put 
into practice, errors were discov- 
ered that had to be corrected, so let 
us be patient and bear with them. 

Now, how long it is going to take 
to adjust things is difficult to say, 
but nagging at the OPA and 
otherwise interfering with the 
proper functioning of their work is 
certainly not going to help or speed 
up matters. 


It is true that some families have 
too many points, while others have 
not sufficient, and this no doubt in 
time will be regulated. 

For instance, a family of two 
adults and three or four small chil- 
dren may have a surplus of points, 
whereas a family of three or four 
adults may run short of points, due 
to the fact that the rationing of 
points for all food, except coffee, is 
the same amount for small children 
and babies as it is for adults, yet 
adults consume a good deal more 
food. 

Of course, this and other things 
are evidently being discovered by 
the OPA and they will be adjusted 
just as soon as they can get to 
them. Hence, it behooves all of us 
to co-operate with the different 
Government Agencies to get the 
best and quickest results. 
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Last year saw nearly 30,000,- 
000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 


This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country .. . and to our own 
sons ... and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 


You've done your bit 


THIS SPACE 


Plan already running in my plant.” 

Sure, there is—but how long is 
itsince you’ve done anything about 
it? These plans won't run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn’t 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant’s pay-roll going into 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you’re the man to wind it! 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 214% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 

By so doing, you help your na- 


La 


tion, you help your workers, and 
you also help yourself. In plant 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 
given labor and management a 
common interest and a common 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
swings up. 


War Bonds will help us win the 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop working 
when victory comes! On the con- 
trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 
ican business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. Remember, 
the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 


Now your best! 


Is A CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICA’S ALL-OUT WAR EFFORT BY 


THE CANNING TRADE, 20 SOUTH GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PRODUCTION OF SHELL FISH— 
While there was an increase in 
production of shrimp in the Gulf 
States this past week, the indica- 
tions are that no canning took 
place and the amount of shrimp 
produced went to the raw dealers 
for headless shrimp. 

There were less oysters produced 
in Louisiana and Biloxi, but more 
in Alabama. There were more 
crabs produced in Louisiana. 


POINT VALUES FOR CANNED FISH 
REDUCED — Twenty-five reductions 
and sixteen advances, each repre- 
senting a change of one_ point, 
effective at 12.01 A. M., May 2, are 
shown in the new table of Con- 
sumer Point Values for meats, fats, 
fish and cheese announced April 30 
by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

Advances are confined largely to 
prime cuts—steaks and roasts—of 
beef, veal and pork. Reductions 
occur for the most part in variety 
meats, canned fish and other spe- 
cial products already having a rela- 
tively low-point value. 

Recognition was given to a new 
American industry, with the listing 
of canned sea mussels at one point 
a pound. In the initial table of 
consumer point values, effective on 
March 29, sea mussels were not 
listed separately, but carried under 
“all others” canned fish items at 7 
points a pound. The point value 
of this general “all other” classi- 
fication was reduced from 7 to 3 
points a pound. 

Another change places caviar 
and fish roe in the “all other’ cate- 
gory under canned fish, and thus 
reduces their point value per pound 
from 7 to 3. These items have been 
moving slowly under rationing. 
Canned shrimp, formerly in the 
“all other” group, has been given 
a separate classification and re- 
mains valued at 7 points. 


SWEET CORN SEED WILL 
RESPOND TO TREATMENTS 


Expecially Recommended This Season When 
Much Seed Corn Is Showing Presence 
Of Disease Organisms 


Involving as it does an investment of 
about two cents an acre for materials 
with resulting increases in yields amount- 
ing to several hundred pounds to the 
acre, chemical treatment of sweet corn 
seed is being recommended for all seed 
stocks this spring by specialists at the 
N. Y. State Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva. The treatments not only protect 
the seed against decay organisms in the 
soil, but also destroy corn rot fungi that 
may be carried on the seed itself. 

More is known about seed treatments 
for sweet corn than for any other vege- 
table crop because studies on field corn 
during the past 20 years have been ap- 
plied to sweet corn with convincing re- 
sults, says Dr. George L. McNew, plant 
disease specialist at the Experiment Sta- 
tion. Standard seed corn treatment in- 
volving the use of mercury and copper 
compounds are being supplemented, and 
may be replaced by new organic fungi- 
cides. 

Extensive experiments carried on by 
Dr. McNew in treating seed of sweet 
corn grown for canning indicate that 
while treatment is not as essential as 
for peas or lima beans so far as insur- 
ing a satisfactory stand of the crop, it is 
profitable and there is little justification 
for omitting it. Anyone of the well- 
established treatments, such as Semesan, 
Jr., or Barbak D, used at the rate of 
1% ounces per bushel of seed can be 
depended upon. Dr. McNew also recom- 
mends limited field trials of some of the 
promising new materials, such as Thio- 
san and Spergon, in order to gain in- 
formation on the effectiveness of these 
fungicides in a number of localities in 
the event that mercury and copper 
compounds might be unavailable in 
1944, 


An added incentive for treating sweet 
corn seed this spring is found in re- 
ports by Dr. W. F. Crosier of the seed 
testing laboratory at the Station. Dr. 
Crosier states that many samples of 
seed corn under test in the laboratory 
are showing heavy infestations of corn 
rot organisms. This condition is at- 
tributed to unfavorable weather last 
fall, which stimulated the growth of the 
disease organism at harvest time with 
the result that seed infection is much 
more prevalent than usual this spring. 


SUGAR REZONING 


Marking a change in sources of sugar 
supply for both distributors and indus- 
trial consumers, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has issued the sugar re- 
oning restrictions which accomplish the 
following: 


Sugar zones served by Eastern refiners 
are reduced and zones served by Gulf port 
and West Coast refineries are expanded. 
Major changes are: 


Vermont and Western Massachusetts, 
previously defined as Zone 1A, will be 
served by New York refiners instead of 
Boston refiners. New York refiners no 
longer will serve the Central and West- 
ern New York area. 


Philadelphia refiners will serve Central 
New York State as well as the balance 
of the territory they previously served, 
but no longer will serve Western Penn- 
sylvania. 

The refinery at Baltimore will serve 
a smaller area in Eastern Virginia than 
before, and will no longer serve Southern 
and Southwestern Pennsylvania. 


New Orleans refiners will expand their 
marketing territory to include North- 
Western Georgia, Eastern Texas, East- 
ern Tennessee and Kentucky, as well as 
Indiana and Ohio. 


Western beet and cane sugar sellers 
will serve Western portions of New 
York State and Pennsylvania, as well as 
Ohio and Indiana. 

Beet sugar processors in Michigan 
will serve part of the demand in the 
States of Ohio and Indiana. 


Off-shore refined sugar, imported from 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, will continue to 
be available in the East Central and 
Southeastern sections of the country 
and, to a limited extent, in the territory 
now served by New Orleans refiners. 


The rezoning followed a recent con- 
traction in the receipts of raw sugar at 
Eastern ports from the Caribbean area 
which, in conjunction with heavy de- 
mands on Eastern stocks for military and 
Lend-Lease purposes, necessitated the 
realignment of sugar zoning. 


GRAPEFRUIT ASSOCIATION 
INCORPORATED 


The California-Arizona Grapefruit 
Canners Association has been _incor- 
porated with no capital stock at Los 
Angeles, by George H. Libby and E. J. 
Kitterman, of Phoenix, Ariz., and W. K. 
McCracken, of Santa Ana, Calif. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


Comorany Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS— CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
~SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 


“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . | 


All the newest and latest products . .. 


Fruits Vegetables « Meats « Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
Juices Butters Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 


cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“ would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure . 

by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... . 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck Scales and warehouse 
Scales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Shaker Pea Washers; #2 Hansen Pea Filler; 
6” and 9” Spiral Werms 11’ long; #2 Reeves Variable Speeder; 
Nova stationary motor; Beet Topper; Ayars #2 Can Corn 
Shaker; Hand-operated Gallon Fillers; 2 Corn Silkers; Sprague- 
Sells Blanchers, ete. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Horizontal Retort 4’ x 17’6” 
with 4 steel truck cages, ramp, about 120 perforated steel crates 
11” x 18” x 2” deep for processing glass packs. Complete 
$200.00 F.0O.B. Dayton, Ohio. Adv. 4326, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Cider Press, complete with grater, pumps, tank 
and fittings; 2 Boutell Paring and Coring Machines; Eclipse 
Filler; Howe Scales, weight to 1,000 lbs.; Platform Rotary up 
and down Conveyor; 5 Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles, 50 gal.; 
Recording Steam Pressure Gauge; 2500 doz. pt. Glass Jars. 
Brookfield Orchards, North Brookfield, Mass. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—3500 lbs. Narrow Grain Evergreen Sweet Corn 
Seed, 1942 grown. C. E. Bates Co., Blanchester, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2 Reeves Variable Speed Power Drive Units 
(18” sheaves), attached speed reducers 16 to 1, power rated 16 
HP, power end shaft size 3 7/16”. Price per unit $300; 3 to 
5 HP Motor extra; Ideal drive for Peeling Table; Continuous 
Cookers; Coolers; etc. Michigan Canneries, Dundee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—90 bushels Asgrow 1942 crop Green Stringless 
Bean Seed, Tender Green Variety. H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., 
Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—2 HRT Boilers 150 H.P. on location; Complete 
Valves, Pump and Water Heater; Shaker Grates hung on steel 
beams, bricked in entire unit; priced at $2,000.00; convenient 
to R. R. or truck for loading. Also 150 H.P. Steam Engine in 
top shape, ready to run, $650.00; Rotary Liquid Filling Machine 
14 valves, made by Horix Manufacturing Co., old model, porce- 
lain bowl, as is, $100.00. Michigan Canneries, Dundee, Mich. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS—Ready May 1, outdoor-grown Cab- 
bage, Tomato, Onion Plants. We use Certified (treated) seeds, 
all grown in rows and cultivated. All leading varieties, well 
packed to carry. Wire, phone or write for quantity prices. 
J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Robins Crane, 12-ft. Arm; 2 Closed Kettles 
42” x 72”; 46 3-Tier Crates, 41” diameter; Bean Cutter; Huntley 
Blancher; 1 Peerless, 1 Invincible Husker; 2 Steam Boxes and 
Cars for Sweet Potatoes; 1 Rotary Exhaust Box; 1 Electric Lift. 
The Torsch Canning Co., Balitmore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Tomato Line; Tomato Juice 
Extractors; 8 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters for Cream Style 
Corn; 6 Model G Tue Corn Cutters for whole kernel corn; 
Invincible and Peerless Corn Huskers; American Vegetable 
Slicer; Apple Parers; Ayars No. 2 Plunger, Elgin 6-valve 
Plunger and Ayars Whole Tomato Fillers; Ayars No. 2 Pea 
Filler; Knapp Can Labeler; No. 5-B and 6-B Monitor Pea 
and Bean Graders; Diana No. 15 Pork Cuber; Peerless 10-valve 
Syruper; 18”, 12” and smaller Hydraulic Fruit Presses. Charles 
S. Jacobowitz Co., 1432 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Equipment: 1 Jumbo Model E Crowner, serial 
No. 205, motor driven extra set bottle equipment; 1 F. M. C. 18- 
spout Rotary Syphon Filler, stainless steel bowl, motor drive; 
1 Karl Kiefer P type Hand Filler, stainless steel, 8 spouts; 1 
Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Rinser, motor drive. Priced rea- 
sonable. Equipment in excellent running condition. Blue Ridge 
Fruit Growers Coop., Inc., Sperryville, Va. 
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WANTED—Frozen Strawberries, Blackberries, Red & Black 
Raspberries any size containers. Can also furnish cooperage 
ready to use. Can use any other offerings in Fruits or Berries 
or Vegetables. Need a large quantity Bull Nose Peppers and 
Pimentos in brine from new crop. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS BUT ONCE!—Canning company 
with annual production of more than a million cases wants 
experienced plant superintendent to help with production of 
Spinach, Peas, Stringless Beans and Tomatoes and to take full 
charge of production of specialties, including Soups, Jams and 
Juices. Mechanical and technical knowledge essential. Location 
—Baltimore, Md. Write furnishing complete statement of 
experience, age, draft status and salary expected. All informa- 
tion will be held in strictest confidence. Adv. 4325, The Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Energetic experienced canning execu- 
tive. All phases production, tin and glass. Age 44. Adv. 4310, 
The Canning Trade. 
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HAMPERS 
PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO, : NORTH CAROLINA 


The Double ‘“‘S” W. G. Corn 


CANNING MACHINERY CLEANER «-« WASHER 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 


Three machines in one-doing a better 


High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler job than you ever dreamed could be 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups done 
Niagara Tomato Washer Let us tell you about it 


Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
| in the 


Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


DESIGNERS - LITHOGRAPHERS | Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


“VIRGINIA 
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Creating MANPOWER 


WITH BETTER PRODUCTION UNITS 


¢ Langsenkamp Production Units save man power, and lower payroll 
any year, because they either afford greater volume of production per 
man hour, or eliminate helpers and hand workers, or both. The Indiana 
E-Z-Adjust Pulper with a potential production volume twice that of 
other pulpers of comparable size, the Indiana Juice Extractor which 
eliminates coring of tomatoes used for making juice, and Langsenkamp 
Kook-More Koils, increasing the capacity of cooking tanks 20 per cent, 
or more, are examples. 

In addition to reducing labor cost per unit of production, Langsen- 
kamp Equipment also saves power, eliminates waste of raw stock and 
manufactured product, increases yield and improves quality of finished 
product in color, flavor and vitamin values. 


Therefore, in comparison with average production results, Langsen- 
kamp Equipment is not only creating man power in terms of production 
results for the canners, but in the elimination of wastes, is making man 
power on the farm, in the mine, in transportation and elsewhere in the 
inter-related program of nation-wide production, more effective. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


‘Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


SIMPSON 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


NO FAVORS 
Son: Say, Dad, that apple I just ate had a worm in it, and 
I ate that, too. 
Parent: What! Here, drink this water and wash it down. 
But Junior shook his head. “Aw, let ’im walk down.” 


A man walked into a restaurant and ordered four poached 
eggs and chips, a dozen oysters, and a grilled steak. 

After wading through these he finished off with four dough- 
nuts and two cups of coffee. 

When the waiter presented the bill he remarked: 
me, sir, but you must enjoy your meals.” 

“Far from it,” replied the diner. “As a matter of fact, I 
hate ’em—but I’m nuts about bicarbonate of soda.” 


“Excuse 


HOW’RE YOU BETTING? 

“The people in our part of town are watching the result of 
a very interesting conflict.” 

“What is it?” 

“An irresistible blonde has just met an immovable bachelor.” 

Little Bride (whimpering)—“Oh, the days of chivalry are 
pa:t.” 

Hubby—“What’s the matter with my ducky now?” 

Little Bride—‘Matter enough! Sir Walter Raleigh laid 
his cloak down on the ground for Queen Elizabeth to walk 
over, but you flew off the handle just because poor, dear mother 
sat down on your hat and crushed it.” 


PIPE DREAM 


A detachment of Scotch Highlanders returned to their base 
after a dangerous sortie into Rommel’s lines. Noses were 
counted and it was found that Jock McTavish was missing. 

“He was fair blown to bits by a bomb,” reported one of the 
party. 

“Och,” mourned Sandy McDermott. “Ya dinna happen to see 
his head, did ya? He was smoking ma pipe.” 

New Farm Hand From City—‘I’m not going to stay here and 
work for you another minute. You can have your old country. 
I wouldn’t be caught dead here.” 

Farmer—“Why, what’s the matter? You seemed to like it 
up to now. And you’ve done a good job of slicking things up.” 

New Hand—“I don’t know what it was that bit me but ii 
happened when I started to clean out those boxes you cal! 
beehives.” 


DISCOVERED 
Teacher—Now you have in front of you the north, on your 
right the east, and on your left the west. What have you 
behind you? 
Small Boy—A patch on my pants. 


A city lad stopped along the side of a country road and go: 
out of his car to josh a barefoot rural boy. Leaning over * 
fence which happened to be handy, he said: 

“Your corn is a little yellow, isn’t it, son?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s the kind we planted.” 

“Not going to have more than half a crop, are you?” 

“No, sir, the landlord gets the other half.” 

“Then there’s not much between you and a damfool, is there?’’ 

“No, sir, nothing but that fence.” 


I told mother you’d see i'. 
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WHERE TO 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

lin Ch Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, nN. 
F. H. Langsenkamp lis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Tolesee, Mad. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine r~ Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Co! Berlin, Wis. 
chinery ration, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, 7 

Berlin Chapman Com: Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co. ., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co. timore, Md. 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
warty Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co.,. he Baltimore, 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation. # Hoopeston, I. 


4 H. nkam dianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


- Corporation, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCRY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chaptnan Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, | A 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 

K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 

Ayare Machine Co., Salem, 
iisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor Hoopeston, ml. 
. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
lin Chapman Com Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
tood Machinery Cor ration, Hoopestown, I. 
4. K. Robins & Co , Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Gompany. Berlin, Wis. 
“hisholm- yder Co., Niagara Falls, | 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, mi. 
‘agara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
& Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


_ CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
‘orlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
-* Porte Mat & Mig. Co., La Porte 

. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Jerlin Chapman Com: Berlin, 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Berlin Chapman Com 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., jagara ¥. 
Food Machinery Cor ation, Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Lng 


‘cod Machin ration, 
K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman em 
Chisholm. 
A. K. Robins & Co., 

CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin Com Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Cor Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 

CUTTERS OR 
J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, mh. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 

ENSILAGE STACKERS. 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Com ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, | 

Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, mM. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

FACTORY TRUCKS. 

Berlin gompany. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, Se 
Food Machinery Co: Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

FILLING 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 

Berlin Com: Destin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ) Falls, 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, mM. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

FLOORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 


, Berlin, Wis. 

yder Co. Falla, 

ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., ae Pa: 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine ne » Salem N. J. 
Berlin Chapman any. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm- = iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, mM. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp . Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, Il 
F. H. Langsénkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Westminster Machine Works, 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Machinery ation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Cha = Gove Mager Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, anni 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, by gt 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Machinery Cor 
F. H. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUY 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Berlin Chapman Com Berlin, =. 
Chisholm-Hyder Ce., Falls, N 

Food Machinery Cor 
A. K. Robins & 5 Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, . 
yder Co., Niagara Falls 


nk: dianapo! 
KE Robe Ine., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin man Com any. Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N 
A. K. & Co., "Inc., Baltimore, Mia” 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., 
Berlin Com 
a ne 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc. Baltimere 
TANKS, Metal, anita Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation. Hoopeston, th. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


F. H. Langsenkamp 


po. 
Lee Metal Products Co., I Phili 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.. Baltimore Pe. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, 
Ayars Machine Co., ] 
Berlin & Com 
achine: ration, 
A. K. Robins Co. ™ Baltimore, Ma” 


Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


rlin Chapman Com Wis. 
Co., Riagare Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc. Baltimore 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Berlin Chapman Com 
Chisholm Hyder Co., Falls, 

ry_Conporatt ion, Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore, Md. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 
Machin: Corporation, 


Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ‘Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman y, Berlin, ba 

Food Corporation. BY 

Morral B: 

A. K. Robins & Co. Ca tao Bal Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Balt Md. 
CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., pany, Berlin, 

Berlin Chapman Com 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


timore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 


he itimore, 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


gil 
2 
‘ 
BEET CANNING MACHINERY ia 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. Eales 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 2 
Westminster, Md. 
val Bra Morral. Ohio 
Morral Bros., Morral hic m2 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, ba 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N a 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins a Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Com Berlin. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoop 

A. K. Robins & Co. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 


Ayars atachine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Berlin, 
Chisholm i 


yder Co agara Falls, 
Food Machinery ation, Ay I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., . Baltimore, Md. 
CUTTERS. 


Berlin Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

‘cod Ma ry Corporation, 
A. K. & Co, Inc., itimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Com . Berlin, We 


Berlin Chapman Com: . Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm der Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, th. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ation, ton, 
K. Co, tiga, Hoopeston, 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Com ez. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co c., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman comes ny, Berlin, Wis, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 

Food Machinery Corporation, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chapman Com Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Co Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman ny, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls 
Food Machinery Corporation, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
gous Machinery Co Hoopeston, Ill. 
. K. Robins & Co., .. Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin che man Company, Berlin, We. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
‘A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Food chinery ration, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, 


H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
: K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In 

A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Pa 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin compe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
oat Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
+h. Metal Products Co. . Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma id. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, i. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp pone Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing , Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning a 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 
INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dower & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F, H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn, 
Gallatin Vener Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, Ki , Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. eae Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 

Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Il. 
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REPAIR- 


-MAINTENANCE- 
-OPERATION- 


Will prove the most important functions in the operating of your cannery in 1943. 


Send us your orders now for the following parts because there is no telling how 
critical and scarce these materials may be. . . 


Later on in the season 


Endless Belts (Aprons) for Stringless Bean Thermometers for Retorts, 3lanchers, Exhaus- 
Cutters 


Knives for Stringlese Bean Cutters Self-Operated Temperature Controllers for 


Complete Cutterheads for Stringless Bean Scalders, Blanchers, Exhausters 
Cutters (our own manufacture) 

16 qt. Blue Enameled Buckets 

14 qt. Blue Enameled Pans Smiley Spoon Shaped Tomato Peeling Knives 
(due to a” ruling ‘released by the W. P. B. 
these will be the only size pails and pans 
manufactured during 1943) 

Robins Perforated Process Crates Link-Belt Chain Attachment, sprockets, ete. 
(material for slatted crates not available) (that you frequently require in a hurry) 


Pressure Controllers for Retorts 


Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting for Scalders, 
Sorting Tables, Conveyors, etc. 


And a lot of other and sundry things for which we suggest that you place your 
order at once for immediate delivery, or for delivery as soon as practical for us to 
furnish. 


We can only stock our inventory to the extent that we are permitted in accordance 
with the ruling of the W. P. B. Therefore, our stock of all supplies is necessarily 
limited from one quarter to another. 


We hope you will accept this advertisement as a personal message from us and act 
accordingly. 


Our new No. 700 catalogue (just off the press) will be mailed upon request. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
No. 2 Plant, Cardiff, Maryland 


Our facilities will enable us to accept a few more orders for the celebrated Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder. 
Write For Circular. 
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